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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE Budget was introduced just as we were going to press 
with last month’s issue. Its provisions showed that we 

had been right not to get excited about the 
Swliget forthcoming display of Mr. Snowden’s talents. 

It was thoroughly bad, as we expected, being 
a mere makeshift and throwing the onus on next year’s 
Chancellor for this year’s deficit. In one way it performed 
a public service: Mr. Snowden can never again pose as a 
financial expert. The quidnuncs and gossip writers are 
always telling us of his “sound” finance and “ orthodox ”’ 
views, but what is quite clear about the Budget, introduced 
by Mr. Snowden on April 27th, is that it is a mere clerk’s 
Budget, with no “ Finance,” orthodox or otherwise, about it. 
It is obvious that the Chancellor said to his advisers at the 
Inland Revenue, ‘“ Cook me up something which can do no 
good to anyone, will lose the Socialists no votes, and will 
balance the Budget without strengthening Trade,” and they 
produced the Budget as we know it. Mr. Snowden had an 
estimated deficit of £23,000,000, due partly to very bad 
trade, but still more to the energies of Madam Deficit, who 
is paying all the slackers and workshy out of public money. 
He proposes to cover this as follows: 2d. on petrol, 20 
millions from our American Reserve and the rest by fore- 
stalling income tax on January Ist next year, by which the 
income tax payers will actually (though not nominally) be 
paying ls. 1d. in the £ more than they paid last year (4s. 6d.). 
The Chancellor placated his own followers and Mr. Lloyd 
George by tacking a Land Valuation Bill on to the Budget 
—a Bill which places an annual tax on all privately-owned 
land over the value of £120. If our readers will turn to 
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Lord Milner’s lecture on “ Socialism and the Land ”’ in this 
number, they will see the value which Socialists attach 
to expropriating all private owners. In the year 1882, 


when the lecture was given, the proposals of Socialists were. 


different to those of the Revolutionaries who now hold 
office. These last mean to bring about confiscation by 
taxation: and by every conceivable form of Government 
nagging and interference with property. Mr. Snowden’s 
Land Tax proposals are on these lines and he is indifferent 
to their effect upon the country in general. The fact that 
land taxation will multiply the Peacehavens and the asbestos- 
roofed villas along all our main roads is, of course, quite 
immaterial to Mr. Snowden and his colleagues, and no one 
who studied their careers would be taken in by the lip service 
they pay to the beauties of the countryside. 


But if Mr. Snowden is no financier he—or possibly he and 
Mrs. Snowden—are past masters in the arts of publicity and 
of showmanship, and the Press of all parties 
Hvceragd played into their hands. Mr. Snowden had 
an operation in March and every day the 

papers were filled with messages from Mrs. Snowden about 
her husband—the coming and going of doctors were chronicled 
as in the case of His Majesty the King; we were told how 
many hours’ sleep the patient had, when he sat up and what 
he ate. As Budget day approached a tremendous effort 
was made to get up sympathy and excitement. With all this, 
one thing was noticeable, Mrs. Snowden announced weekly 
that Mr. Snowden was not going to resign his post, in spite 
of the fact that, if he was as ill as was reported, he would 
certainly not be up to doing any hard work. Finally, on 
April 27th, after the most tremendous flourish of publicity 
(two doctors in attendance in the House, etc.), Mr. Snowden 
walked in looking much as usual. His appearance was the 
signal for the usual ghastly slosh. He is not a man who is 
liked and he is a man of whom very hard things are said 
owing to his unpopularity, but, thanks to Mrs. Snowden, 
the two doctors, the Press agents and all the rest, he had a 
very warm reception in the House and made his speech 
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perfectly well, his voice being strong and clear. The 
enthusiasts, who led away by the momentary sentimentality 
which makes foreigners call the English hypocrites, were 
disappointed at finding that Mr. Snowden was not made 
more kindly by their exaggerated generosity. 


NATURALLY this long illness of the Chancellor’s has given 
rise to many rumours, which were not the less on account of 

its nature, for the surgeon employed, Sir John 
——e Thompson Walker, is the great bladder and 

kidney specialist, and there was, therefore, no 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to the nature of the operation 
performed, nor of the fact that a second operation would be 
required to complete the work. What the long-suffering 
British public feel is that a man who has undergone one 
severe operation of this nature, and for whom another is talked 
of, is in no fit condition for the arduous work needed from any 
man who holds the very difficult post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in these days. Mrs. Snowden has recently 
announced that her husband, acting under doctor’s orders, 
will not assist further in the work of getting the Budget 
through the House of Commons, but will live at his country 
house. Surely if this is the case the colleagues, who value 
Mr. Snowden’s life, will persuade him to resign an office of 
which he is forbidden to do the work himself, for if he dis- 
regards the doctors and works under his present disabilities 
he will certainly get into a very serious state of health, and if 
he merely dictates a few generalities from a distance his 
colleagues who are doing his work will be in a position of 
intolerable difficulty. Many of them are known not to agree 
with his devotion to free imports, and it is therefore very 
important to them that he should leave the Government or 
be translated to some other post. The Sunday papers of 
May 17 were full of rumours that Mr. Snowden was to be 
Colonial Minister pace Lord Passfield, who is known to wish 
to resign. These rumours possibly have nothing in them, 
but we must look to their continuance in one form or another 
until this very unsatisfactory situation is cleared up. The 
denials of any form of resignation or translation continue, 
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but there are forces in nature which defeat even the most 
tenacious men or women. Well informed people who know 
how close is the link of Mr. Lloyd George with the Govern- 
ment predict that he will succeed Mr. Snowden shortly. He 
has now made it quite clear that his anti-Socialist days 
are over. The denials of the Manchester Guardian on the 
subject of Liberals taking office with Mr Ramsay Macdonald, 
are of so half-hearted a nature as to show that the arrange- 
ments are probably complete. 


Mr. Liuoyp GEoRGE has at last, at the National Liberal 
Federation at Buxton on May 15, nailed his colours to the 

Socialist fence. He had there to meet the 
Mr. Lloyd general delegates of the party, and he had, 
ages he knew, an audience not wholly favourable 
True Colours to him. After claiming a patience greater 

than that of Job, after abusing the Govern- 
ments’ Coal Act and speaking in belittlement of most of what 
they have done, Mr. Lloyd George stated that he had decided 
to plump for them because they were still Free Traders ; he 
thus showed that he preferred unemployment to Protection, 
which was, according to him, “a poison in the blood of 
nations.” He forget that unemployment is an anemia 
which must kill, and that Protection is a stimulant which 
enables the red corpuscles to keep the body alive. The speech 
was very characteristic. He dragged in the Titanic disaster. 
““I am opposed to Titanic seamanship in politics.... I 
would not drive the ship on to the icefloes that have drifted 
into the seas from the Tory past,” and he said that, should 
the National Liberal Federation not agree with him, “I 
would advise my friends to put on their life belts and plant 
their deck chairs as near as possible to the boats, unless, 
of course, any of them have made arrangements to be picked 
up.” Mr. Lloyd George then discussed principles which he 
thought should not be too numerous. He plumped for the 
Socialist programme in agriculture as shown in their recent 
Bill, for abolition—for further emasculation of the House of 
Lords, and he was all out for Free Imports. He announced 
that the Liberal Party was all right, but that if they were 
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destined to be wiped out he would like the ship “ on its last 
voyage’ to carry a great cargo. Surely rather a wasteful 
performance if the ship is to go down. Mr. Lloyd George 
made no reference to unemployment; he, perhaps, relies 
for its cure on the destruction of the House of Lords and the 
creation of allotments for people who will have no markets 
for their produce. His policy was approved in spite of a 
Resolution proposed and seconded by Mr. Hore Belisha, 
M.P., and Mr. J. de Rothschild, M.P., deploring the need 
for independent action on the part of Liberals. This was 
beaten after closure, Mr. Hore Belisha courageously protesting 
to the end. The fate of the Liberal Party was settled by 
this meeting. It will toe the line marked by Mr. Lloyd 
George and the sinister Lord Lothian, better known as 
Philip Egalité, in concert with Mr. Macdonald and his pro- 
Russian colleagues and the policy of giving the “ five year 
plan” fair play to ruin British agriculture and industry will 
be adhered to. 


THE By-Elections, of which there is no lack owing to the 
painful mortality among members of Parliament, generally 
manifest the same phenomena as hitherto— 
the maintenance or increase of the Conservative 
vote, a marked decline of the Socialist vote 
and the increasing elimination of “ Liberalism ” as a serious 
factor in the constituencies, which are evidently not impressed 
by Mr. Lloyd Georg ’s servile support of the present 
Government. Another feature is the smallness of the polls 
as compared with the number of registered electors, a large 
proportion of whom are evidently “fed up” with politics 
and politicians. At East Woolwich, in a straight fight 
between Conservatives and Socialists, the Labour majority 
of over 8,000 at the General Election fell to under 4,000, 
although the Ministerial nominee must have enjoyed the 
support of any Liberals who still take their marching orders 
from Mr. Lloyd George. The election at Ashton-under-Lyne 
was rendered especially interesting by the first appearance 
of Sir Oswald Mosley’s New Party at the hustings. Lady 
Cynthia Mosley appears to have been in charge of its cam- 
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paign—her husband being ill—and such was her energy and 
enthusiasm that, starting from nothing, the New Party 
polled over 4,000 votes. Ministerial Socialists were furious 
and attributed the loss of the seat to the Conservatives to 
this ‘stab in the back,” though at the beginning of the 
contest they had affected to treat the Mosley candidate with 
contempt. To help their Socialist taskmasters, the Liberals 
abstained from competing, but could not persuade their 
rank and file to vote for the Government nominee. The 
Conservative candidate (Lt.-Colonel Broadbent) increased 
his poll by nearly 3,000, while the “ Labour” vote fell by 
2,000 as compared with the General Election. At Scar- 
borough the Liberals persuaded themselves that they would 
actually capture a Conservative seat (vacated by Captain 
Herbert through ill-health), and Mr. Lloyd George undertook 
a whirlwind tour, which was expected to secure Professor 
Ramsay Muir’s victory, but the Conservative (Mr. Latham) 
got in by 2,000, which the Liberals were reduced to repre- 
senting as “a moral victory.”’ In this case the Socialists 
stood aside in order to give the Liberals a chance. The most 
sensational slump in Socialism occurred in the St. Rollox 
Division of Glasgow, where the Labour majority of 8,000 
at the General Election fell to 1,300—the contest being com- 
plicated by the intervention of a Scottish National Candidate, 
who drew votes from the other parties. This result was all 
the more galling to the Government because it was decided 
immediately after Mr. Snowden’s “ popular’’ Budget. 


THE present tangle at Westminster and its repercussions in 
the constituencies have evoked an interesting pamphlet from 
Three or Two? Sir Edward Grigg, entitled Three Parties or 

Two—An appeal to Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. The author’s public record renders him peculiarly fitted 
for the task he has undertaken. He was editor of The Round 
Table at the outbreak of the Great War, but at once went 
to the Front and highly distinguished himself as a soldier, 
earning the encomiums of soldiers who were somewhat 
critical of the civilians who flooded the army. After the war 
he became a devoted admirer and follower of Mr. Lloyd 
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George and sat in the House of Commons as a Coalition 
Liberal. Fortunately he was appointed Governor of Kenya— 
no easy post, but one in which he acquitted himself with 
credit—which afforded him an opportunity for a detached 
review of the political position at home. As a keen Im- 
perialist he realised that there was no room for such as he 
among the Little Englanders behind Mr. Lloyd George, and 
as an anti-Socialist he could not follow his former leader in 
his policy of “ Keeping the Socialists in.” To-day Sir 
Edward Grigg is an adopted Conservative candidate, and his 
pamphlet is at once an appeal to the Right Wing or anti- 
Socialist Liberals to organise themselves as a separate party 
like the Liberal Unionists of old, and an appeal to the Con- 
servative Party to facilitate that task by withdrawing opposi- 
tion to Sir John Simon and his group at the General Election, 
by broadening their policy and admitting these new Liberal 
Unionists into the next Conservative Government. The 
writer sees, as we all do, that Mr. Lloyd George and the Left 
Wing Liberals are simply becoming Socialists—there is 
nothing they are not prepared to swallow in order to keep 
the Macdonalds and Snowdens in Downing Street—and it 
consequently behoves the Right Wingers to formally break 
away and establish themselves in the constituencies as an 
Independent Party. Sir Edward knows that ‘“ England does 
not love Coalitions,” so he wisely refrains from advocating 
another Coalition, and is content to suggest friendly co- 
operation. We trust his proposals may be seriously con- 
sidered by those to whom they are addressed. We can do 
no good until we are quit of the present nightmare. 


THERE is no man living who has a closer knowledge of Europe 
than Mr. Frank Simonds, the distinguished American writer. 
He has attended nearly all the International 
conferences since the end of the war. Being 
American, he is able to look on all our troubles 
without partisanship and he has, in the long years during 
which Europe as a whole has been his study, become mellow 
in his remarks, even about England, a country he had not 
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‘been trained in youth to admire. Over and over again Mr. 
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Simonds has told us what was occurring in Central or Southern 
Europe, and what were the reactions to these occurrences in 
America. Over and over again he has been absolutely right, 
while our Foreign Ministers and foreign Press representatives 
have allowed themselves to become hypnotised either by this 
Union or that League, or by Geneva or Locarno or some 
other place, where countries unfriendly to the British Empire 
were pulling all the strings. On May 14th, The Times printed 
a letter from Mr. Simonds, written in Paris, and giving his 
very valuable opinion on the state of Europe and on the 
value of various cherished schemes. In it he stated that he 
had been for six months in Berlin and Warsaw, in the Polish 
Corridor and on the Franco-Italian Frontier. His position is 
such that we may be sure that he saw everyone of influence 
and knowledge in each place. Here is what he says; every 
word is of value, for it is very seldom that we are told any- 
thing authoritative about the state of Europe. 


“ AttHoucH at the moment the National-Socialist movement in 

Germany seems in disarray, it has already accomplished one clear 

result. It has, in fact, consolidated German 

The Position opinion of every colour behind a programme ; and 

in Europe this programme is unmistakable. Henceforth, every 

German Government will demand as the price of 

co-operation with other European countries the revision of the eastern 

frontiers, Anschluss, parity in armament, which means to-day rearma- 
ment, and, finally, the abolition of Reparations. 

“My visit in Poland made it perfectly clear that, as to revision, 
Poland, whether supported by France or abandoned, whether faced 
by Germany singly or together with Soviet Russia, will fight. Anyone 
in the least familiar with what is going on behind the scenes knows 
that Czechoslovakia will oppose Anschluss to the death. You cannot 
spend a day in France now without feeling that not alone in Paris, 
but all over the country, popular feeling has been roused, and that there 
is a hardening of national sentiment, which may yet produce a domestic 
political explosion, and will certainly dictate an uncompromising stand 
alike on revision, rearmament, and Anschluss. As to Reparations, 
that issue can for the moment be ignored. 

“Put at the lowest estimate, the whole European atmosphere is 
to-day more tense than at any time since the occupation of the Ruhr, 
and in many unpleasant details recalls the conditions of the immediate 
pre-war period.” 

One domestic explosion has occurred in France since the 
letter was written. M. Briand, as already recorded, has been 
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rejected for the French Presidency. The whole of Mr. 
Simonds’ letter is a reflection on all the “ hot air’’ expended 
in this country about so-called ‘‘ peace ”’ and internationalism, 
for it is evident that other countries do not mean to be 
blinded about their neighbours. Mr. Simonds continues :—- 


“In the face of this situation preparations are going forward for a 
Disarmament Conference next year. Moreover, in the course of my 
travels I have discussed the prospects of that Conference with not less 
than a dozen foreign Ministers. Not one of them has hesitated to say 
that the Conference could only lead to disaster, because it was con- 
demned to be the battleground between a German Government which, 
to live, must press the issue of rearmament, and the French, Polish, 
and Czech Governments, which to survive would have to defend a 
security which their own publics, now thoroughly disturbed, regard 
as essential. Europe is, then, confronted by the danger of one more 
unprepared Conference in circumstances which must recall those of 
Genoa in 1922, but with far graver possibilities. What, moreover, is 
most striking to the American is that, while Mr. Henderson, M. Briand, 
and Dr. Curtius continue to talk of co-operation and understanding, the 
atmosphere, not only in France and Germany but in all Europe, has so 
completely changed that the man in the street everywhere sneers at the idea 
or sadly confesses that absence of faith which is fatal. 

It is an open secret that if she fails to carry her point Germany will 
leave the League. It is equally obvious that were Germany to prevail 
Poland would be driven to quit. In a word, the state of mind in Europe 
almost certainly forecasts a failure at Geneva as complete as that of the 
once notorious First Hague Conference, a failure which could prove as 
fatal to the new peace establishment in Switzerland as the earlier 
meeting was to the experiment in Holland.” (Our italics.) 


The letter ended with an appeal to the nations not to go 
to the meeting at Geneva and not to proceed to a dis- 
armament conference next year, which could only lead to 
greater troubles. Mr. Simonds has not been listened to about 
the Geneva meeting, which began on May 16th, and showed 
at once what passions were aroused by the various questions 
raised. The League of Nations forms a centre of inter- 
national troubles where every delegate but the British speaks 
to be heard by his own nationals, and forces the note to gain 
the reputation valued everywhere but here, of patriotism. 
On this occasion the burning question of the Austro-German 
Customs Union could only be dealt with by being shelved, 
and it was, as we have seen, referred to the International 


Court at The Hague. The Germans and Austrians are quite 
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determined to suit their policy to their own national aims, 
and no amount of soft sawder by Mr. Henderson or M. 
Briand will make the faintest difference to their action. Nor 
will M. Briand persuade France or Czechoslovakia that the 
doubling of Germany’s strength is of no importance to them. 
The whole condition of Europe is highly electric and the 
meeting of the League at Geneva has shown both this and the 
League’s own powerlessness in such a situation. 


** DEFEATISM” has sustained a heavy defeat in Paris by 
the great Briand fiasco in the French Presidential Election. 
’ The world at large had been given to under- 
eee stand that the French Foreign Minister could 
have the Presidency for the asking, the only 

doubt being as to whether he would consent to accept it, 
as almost to the last moment he had declared that the Elysée 
had no attractions for him as compared with his work at 
the Quai d’Orsay as “the great Pacificator of Europe.” 
Nevertheless, his partisans continued to press his candidature, 
and for many weeks a “ Briand Presidency ” became one of 
the chief political topics across the Channel. Meanwhile, 
M. Briand’s prestige as Foreign Minister had become dimmed 
by the growing belief of his compatriots that he had been 
bamboozled by the Germans, who suddenly sprang a dis- 
agreeable surprise on Europe in general, and France in par- 
ticular, by the announcement of an Austro-German Customs 
Union that would obviously pave the way for a political 
Union menacing every neighbouring nation. When the 
subject was debated in the Chamber of Deputies there was 
practical unanimity in condemning this development, and 
M. Briand found himself on the defensive, as his whole policy 
of “Trust Germany” was thought to be compromised. 
But there was no desire to change the Government, which 
consequently secured an overwhelming majority on a vote 
of confidence. This evidently misled the usually astute 
M. Briand, who interpreted it as a personal triumph and 
deemed his moment opportune for a dignified exit to the 
Presidency. So when a big deputation from the Left besought 
his leave to nominate him, assuring him of a substantial 
majority over any other candidate, he rashly consented. 
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Considering that this deputation was headed by such 
“damaged goods” as M.M. Caillaux and Malvy—Arch- 
Defeatists—he should have demurred all the more when he 
found that Socialists and Germans were his most enthusiastic 
supporters. But he seems to have had no misgivings, and 
calmly asked M. Paul Doumer (President of the Senate), 
who was his most formidable competitor, to withdraw! 
The latter—who lost four sons in the War—very properly 
declined to make way for M. Caillaux’s nominee, and when 
Senators and Deputies met in conclave at Versailles for the 
election, to the stupefaction of M. Briand and his backers, 
M. Doumer defeated “the great European” at the first 
ballot by 41 votes. M. Briand thereupon retired from the 
contest and shook the dust of Versailles off his feet. His 
supporters then put up M. Marraud, who was beaten at the 
Second Ballot by 504 votes to 334, and M. Doumer, having 
an absolute majority of those voting, became President. 
France could hardly have made a better choice. 


MortTIFIED by this wholly unexpected rebuff, when he had 
anticipated “‘a walk over,” M. Briand at once placed his 
resignation as Foreign Minister in the hands 
of the Prime Minister, M. Laval. As, how- 
ever, it was the eve of a meeting of the League of Nations 
Council at Geneva, M. Briand was encouraged by his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet to postpone his retirement, to which 
he agreed, but it was positively stated that he was bent on 
going and that nothing would induce him to remain at his 
Quai d’Orsay after missing the Elysée. At Geneva, M. Briand 
was sympathetically received, though his friend, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson (British Foreign Minister), somewhat tactlessly 
referred to him as though he were now “a back number.” 
Somewhat nettled by the general assumption that his day 
was over, the French Foreign Minister woke up and defended 
his country’s standpoint on the proposed Austro-German 
Customs Union with unwonted warmth, and during a sharp 
exchange with the German Foreign Minister, Herr Curtius, 
roundly declared that France could not tolerate “‘ anything 
that is not permitted by the Peace treaties or by international 
convention.” Herr Curtius retorted in kind and there was 
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some fat in the fire. Ultimately, however, the disputants 
calmed down and it was agreed that the Austro-German 
project should be submitted to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at the Hague, which would decide 
whether it was compatible with the Treaty of Saint Germain 
and with Protocol No. 1 signed at Geneva in 1922. To this 
course Dr. Schober, the Austrian Vice-Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister, unreservedly assented, while the less enthusiastic 
German Foreign Minister was understood to acquiesce. This 
development at Geneva is alleged to have improved M. 
Briand’s position in Paris and doubts were expressed as to 
whether he would now persist in resigning. But Europe is 
not yet out of the wood created by Germany—who dominates 
Austria—and we are told that sooner than forego this Customs 
Union—with its inevitable political sequel—the Fatherland 
and its followers will abandon the League of Nations. The 
prospects of next year’s Disarmanent Conference—over which 
“our”? Mr. Henderson wishes to preside—are anything but 
bright. 


As our readers are only too well aware, we have never shared 
the belief of “‘ Responsible Statesmen ” in this country, that 
A Sham the League of Nations is an effective alternative 

to war. Indeed, we go so far as to say that 
it is incapable of disposing of any major problem likely to 
lead to conflict, or even serious controversy, between Great 
Powers either of whom would leave the League should its 
decision be unfavourable. Therefore the condition of the 
League’s continuing to exist is that it shall stand aside in 
case of any grave difference on a vital issue. On any out- 
break of hostilities among its chief members it would dissolve 
into its component parts. This is the very essence of the 
European problem, which it is simply fatuous to ignore. 
There is much claptrap talked in certain quarters on the 
subject of ‘‘ Disarmanent,” but even if the atmosphere were 
more promising than it is the hopes of optimists would be 
foredoomed to disappointment. Two nations possess aggres- 
sive armaments, one at least of whom has aggressive inten- 
tions. Russia is not only openly hostile to all “ capitalist ” 
Governments, especially Great Britain, but she is developing 
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her Red Army at a prodigious pace and at immense cost, 
and at her own chosen moment will fall upon one or other 
of her neighbours. The United States, while lecturing the 
rest of the world upon the folly, extravagance and wickedness 
of expenditure on armaments, under cover of her own elo- 
quence has enormously increased her navy, and as she is in- 
vulnerable this phenomenon can only be regarded as a potential 
weapon of aggression. Americans make no secret of the fact 
that American sea power envisages British sea power which 
it is designed to curb. Neither of these nations belong to the 
League of Nations, and no one outside an asylum can seriously 
imagine that the League of Nations could, or would, bring 
any pressure to bear upon Russia or the United States under 
any circumstances. The so-called Disarmament movement is 
consequently a sham. It is, indeed, worse than a sham, 
because it aims at endangering pacific Powers who have no 
dangerous designs against their neighbours but only seek 
security. 


ALTHOUGH we regard the League of Nations Union as one of 
the most pernicious and perilous bodies now engaged on 

propaganda, we have no desire to misrepresent 
71 Some it on matters of fact. In our December number 
Union we observed: “One of the peculiarities of the 

League of Nations Union is that it publishes no 
accounts, so it is impossible to say where the money for the 
immense propaganda, which is going on all the time, comes 
from. It may be from foreign sources unfriendly to this 
country, from international financial sources wishful to 
influence politics here or from any otherwhere, but the fact 
remains that this body, with many distinguished names on 
it, works behind a complete smoke screen of its own creation. 
Any strength it may have comes from Liberal Little Eng- 
landism, supported, as we have said, by the sentimentality 
of the clergy. In no other country would a propaganda of 
this kind be allowed without some knowledge of where the 
funds come from.” This appeared before December, 1930, 
but it was only on March 5th, 7.e., more than three months 
later, that the Deputy-Secretary of the League was instructed 
to enter a protest against our comments, and it was more than 
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six weeks after it was penned that this protest reached the 
office of the NaTionaL Review. This procrastination will 
strike many persons as unusual. With it was forwarded the 
“Annual Report” of the Union for the year 1929—not 
1930—for which we are much obliged. It contains a long list 
of British contributors to the Union headed by Cadbury 
Brothers, Ltd., £2,000—gentlemen who cultivate interna- 
tional wisdom on a little cocoa—embracing many other 
pacifists and not a few personages who ought to know better. 
We may say that prominent members of the Union complained 
to us of its mismanagement, and inspired the strictures to 
which exception is taken. We are therefore inclined to 
enquire whether there are any other “ Annual Reports” 
besides 1929, and whether, in addition to the open fund, 
there are any secret funds to which more dubious characters 
contribute. 


A MEMBER of a well-known Australian family who fought 
in the Great War, when recently writing a private letter 

to an English friend, gave an appreciation of 
An |. the situation in Australia which probably 
nn represents the views of intelligent men in that 

country. It will interest our readers and is 
worthy of their attention as a corrective to the conventional 
City view that Australian misfortunes have been exclusively 
brought about by Australian ineptitude and extravagance. 
It is important for the Home Public to realise that 
responsibility for the conditions we deplore spreads far 
beyond Australia and is, indeed, an Imperial affair. The 
writer, who lives in New South Wales, observes :— 

“The Primary Producers are practically all ruined. Our products 
have slumped about seventy per cent. in value in the last two years 
and our lands are almost valueless. Meanwhile, the interest payments, 
both internal and external, are falling with terrible severity on us as 
individuals and as a nation. To add to our troubles, the Governments 
are bad. Scullin, the Prime Minister, is shockingly weak; I think 
he means well, which is the most damning thing one could say of 
anybody. But he is a weathercock who sways about whichever way 
he thinks his Electorate would like. Theodore, who is making a bold 


bid for power, is very able, but, I believe . . . . In the State Parlia- 
ment (N.S.W.) the Labour Party in control is very extreme. On the 
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other hand, their opponents wish to suddenly reduce everything, 
which, of course, will only double our interest payments (internal), 
and be simply repeating the mistake which your Government made 
in England when they returned with such terrible haste to the gold 
standard. Many of us feel that Niemeyer was not a great help to us. 
He told us all that we should do, but he promised us nothing that 
England would do to help us in our hour of trial. We know that 
we are thought by many in the Old Land to be disloyal, repudiationists 
and worse things. Yet, when the Empire called to us in 1914 we 
fought to the best of our ability, we gave our men and money. Since 
the War we have been one of the best overseas markets which England 
has had. We never have repudiated a debt yet, but the very force 
of circumstances is making us desperately close to it now. Many of 
us feel that Niemeyer might have been more sympathetic towards 
Australia than sneering at us. I know that we have over-borrowed 
and been wasteful, but is the sin all ours? Your lenders and the 
Americans in our days of prosperity regarded us as a good security, 
and we feel that it is hard to place all the blame on us when the greatest 
cause of our troubles is something over which we had no control—the 
terrible fall in world commodity prices. I wish we had somebody 
like Cromwell who would take possession of us and wipe these 
Governments of nonentities out.” 


THE Socialist Government of Australia maintains a precarious 
existence that may end at almost any moment. It escapes 
defeat on votes of censure by the skin of its 
teeth, and only by the aid of the Repudiation- 
ists of New South Wales whom the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister affects to repudiate. He is in fact in much the same 
position as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald who retains office by 
virtue of the abjectness of Mr. Lloyd George and his faction. 
The Opposition forces have been consolidated by the public 
spirit of the National Party and the Country Party who have 
agreed to the leadership of Mr. Lyons who left the Scullin 
Government last year because he disapproved of its hazardous 
policy and reluctance to face the disagreeable truth that was 
becoming apparent to every thinking Australian. We can 
form no idea as to how long the present unnatural situation 
will last either in Australia or in the Mother Country. We 
have the utmost sympathy with the Australians as the 
victims of circumstances, largely beyond their control. The 
economic blizzard which struck them as it struck the rest 
of the world, to a large extent originated in operations behind 
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the scenes in London and New York which started a scramble 
for gold throughout the civilized world, the dire consequences 
of which were immensely aggravated by the unconscionable 
hoarding of the too precious metal in Washington and Paris. 
We have steadily declined to admonish the Australians, for 
we are all in the same boat through allowing the wrong people 
to dictate currency policy. They had not even the sense to 
ensure that the gold that is unearthed should play its part 
in stabilising prices. 


OvuR newspapers are slowly opening their columns to 
“unorthodox ”’ views on currency and the Gold Standard. 
All the City Editors (followed like sheep by 


Currency their chiefs) having been wrong in 1925 when 
aa the disastrous decision to return to the Gold 


Standard was made, amidst the plaudits of 
Mandarins of all parties and without any protest from the 
about-to-be-ruined producers, our able Editors are beginning 
to realise that something is wrong. It is not probable that 
any of our misleaders, political or journalistic, will acknow- 
ledge error, although, if all those who were wrong would 
undertake to sit in white sheets of repentance they would 
revive the linen trade. Repentance is as yet only shown by 
better reporting of those who wish to call attention to our 
currency errors. The numbers and importance of these 
are growing and among their number is Lord d’Abernon, 
who gave a very interesting address at the Royal Empire 
Society on May 12th, in which he pointed out the true cause 
of much of the world’s troubles to-day. 


Lorp D’ABERNON started off by saying what The National 
Review has said ad nauseam, that he could not discern in 
the pronouncements of the high financial 
authorities any practical recommendation cal- 
culated to bring the financial and economic 
crisis to an end. 


“The officers of the ship were on their knees praying for better 
weather instead of navigating the vessel into safety.” 


Politicians, the speaker said, advocated this or that 
measure of fiscal reform, indifferent to the fact that fiscal 
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measures alone could not provide speedy relief. Measures 
of monetary reform were absolutely necessary, whatever 
fiscal system we had. 

He continued :— 

“‘By those who denied the monetary theory, two alternative 
explanations for the crisis were given: over-production and what was 
termed disequilibrium. There was every reason for considering 
both theories as inadequate to explain the crisis. They had got to 
go deeper. They had had from a high source the explanation that 
disarmament was the real remedy. This appeared equally unsatis- 
factory. If the solution of the crisis was dependent on disarmament 
the prospect was dark indeed. An infinity of views showed a total 
absence of clear explanation or of definite guidance.” 


LoRD D’ABERNON then went on to explain that it was 
essential to find means to deal with increased production, 
when it occurred, in such a way as to avoid 
violet dislocation of prices. This could only 
be effectively done in one way, namely, by 
adjusting means of payment to the volume of commodities. 


‘* What had really occurred . . . was a hold-up in currency which 
had made gold scarce and, therefore, dearer when measured in com- 
modities. It was not so much commodities which had fallen, but 
the value of gold which had gone up.” 


A Hold-up in 
Currency 


To those who asked, ‘‘ Why not let prices drop and accept 
deflation ?”’ he answered that— 

“The objection to that course was that, if adopted, it became 
necessary to adjust all existing contracts, both those regarding wages 
and those regarding debt payments, and that must be a very dangerous 
process. If prices were restored to the existing standards of wages 
and debt obligations, then no radical readjustment would be necessary.” 
Nothing could be more clearly put, and what followed 

is equally good :— 

‘“‘The currency arrangements of the world had gone wrong; the 
standard of value had been falsified. Everyone admitted that 
stability of price level of commodities was desirable—indeed, indis- 
pensable—to steady trade development. He had previously 
emphasized the fact that stability of price level of commodities 
measured in currency was the same thing as stability of currency 
measured in commodities, and this was the central fundamental 
objective of world currency arrangements. Currency being to-day 
at least 30 per cent. dearer than in 1929, it was easy to realize that the 
currency arrangements of the world had failed in attaining their 
essential object.” 
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THE present generation, said Lord d’Abernon, 
‘had learned by experience that gold, in itself, did not at all possess 
the stability in value which earlier generations believed. 
Gold No Variations in the value of gold might have quite 
Sheet Anchor disastrous effects. A systematic regulation of the 
value of gold measured in commodities was a paramount 
necessity.” 

This excellent exposition of our troubles was summarised 
briefly as due, “in the main,” to the fall in the price of 
staple commodities. This fall had been brought about by 
scarcity of means of payment. The speaker believed that 
a price level could be established which could restore stability 
and permit the maintenance of wages and salaries at— 
approximately—their present rate. It is to be hoped that 
Lord d’Abernon will peg away on currency questions. These 
have too long been left in the hands of the men who have 
so grossly mismanaged them. 


Arter Lord d’Abernon, here is Sir Daniel Hall, who spoke 
on May 16th, also at the Royal Empire Society, whose 
chairman, Sir Weston Jervis, is to be con- 
gratulated on both these occasions. 

Sir Daniel Hall, who is the chief scientific 
adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture, said, speaking of the 
price of wheat :— 

“The disastrous break in prices, on the face of it, looked like 
over-production, but dissected, even crudely, it would seem to show 
that during the last five years the wheat increase, measured in either 
area or yield, had only kept pace with the increase in the world’s population 
—with the notable exception of the bumper harvests of 1928. Of 
course, there were many peoples dependent upon other cereals, but 
as at the same time there had to be noted a spread of wheat-eating among 
fresh populations—e.g., China and Japan—he regarded it as a dangerous 
assumption that too much wheat was being grown. The seasonable 
fluctuations in yield were very great, and a coincidence of partial crop 
failure in two of the big producing areas would produce as great a 
deficit as there was excess in 1928.”’ [Our italics.] 

Sir Daniel therefore said that there is no evidence of 
wheat overproduction, and he called the attention of his 
audience to the theory held by “one school of economics ” 
—that the appreciation of the currency due to our adoption 
of the Gold Standard was to blame. 
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THosE who have been so fortunate as to read the “ Blue 
Book on the Indian Crisis” of the Daily Mail will heartily 
endorse Mr. Winston Churchill’s tribute to that 
wonderful pennyworth. He writes (see the 
Daily Mail, May 19th) :— 


“I have been greatly interested by the clear and comprehensive 
review of the facts about British rule in India contained in the Daily 
Mail’s ‘ Blue Book,’ and I believe it will play a large part in educating 
public opinion upon the beneficent part played by Great Britain in 
India. 

“Lord Rothermere has rendered a public service in making this 
book available to all at the singularly moderate price of one penny. 

“The march of events has proved the wisdom of the articles which 
he contributed to his various newspapers and are reprinted here. 

“If they are studied carefully those who are striving for good 
government in India will receive a large accession of recruits which 
will enable a frontal attack to be made on Socialist mismanagement of 
Indian affairs—mismanagement which has reduced India to a condition 
of chaos and poverty which has no parallel since the days of the great 
mutiny.” 


A Wonderful 
Pennyworth 


It is all important for our myriad of voters, male and female, 
to take an intelligent interest in public affairs, and to acquaint 
themselves with at least the elements of such a problem 
as India, the mishandling of which will produce calamity both 
at home and in India. The Daily Mail is playing a great 
part in educating the electorate, but those who appear to 
stand most in need of education are the Front Benchers of 
the two Houses of Parliament, and they could not make a 
better investment of their pennies than in this “ Blue Book.” 
Another important person who stands sadly in need of in- 
formation concerning India is the late Viceroy, Lord Irwin. 
We have never questioned the excellence of his intentions. 
He is a high-minded and religious man anxious to do the best 
in any position in which he finds himself, but something more 
is required than good intentions—with which Hell is said to 
be paved—in tackling such a complicated problem as India 
which must be seen steadily and seen whole before there can 
be any hope of a serious solution. This is where Lord Irwin 
fails, though it is obvious from his public utterances since 
his return from Delhi that he is blissfully unconscious of his 
failure. He has evidently been misled by the applause and 
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admiration of Socialists and Radicals, and effusive leading 
articles in mugwump newspapers, into a complete miscon- 
ception as to public opinion concerning his policy which 
has shocked every Briton who is at pains to reflect. The 
futilities of Front Benchers who are saturated with Defeatism 
cut very little ice among the masses who are not such fools 
as politicians take them for, and consequently have no desire 
to substitute the White Flag for the Union Jack either in 
India or elsewhere. 


THE Daily Mail's “ Blue Book ” contains not only the British 
case against the policy of surrender, but likewise the Indian 
case against the contemplated cowardice. It 
is even stronger than our own. Whereas 
Gandhiism would bring ruin on British trade, 
and starvation into many British homes, a loss of prestige 
that would be irretrievable, and a sense of humiliation that 
would sap our national self-respect, for India it spells anarchy 
and the abomination of desolation. In one of his cogent 
articles, now reprinted, Lord Rothermere sets out certain 
figures which of themselves are a complete refutation of the 
case for handing over the helpless Indian millions to Gandhi 
and Co., and makes us marvel that any persons regarding 
themselves as statesmen can flirt with such a crime. The 
population of British India (i.e., India minus the Native 
States) is divided as follows :—Hindus, 119,000,000; Mos- 
lems, 60,000,000 ; Untouchables, 44,000,000; Indian Chris- 
tians, 2,750,000. 


A Crime 
of Crimes 


Gandhi—Mahatma, mountebank, and crook—is a Hindu ~ 
belonging to one of the narrowest and least attractive castes. ~ 


Even if we admitted for the sake of argument that 119 million 
Hindus are Gandhiites to a man and woman—which is very 
far from the fact—there is no earthly reason for placing 106 
millions of other Indians under a Hindu Soviet, which is the 
real meaning of Dominion Status. Gandhi has told us in 
terms that he is out for “‘ Indian Independence” and the 
elimination of every vestige of British interest in India, as 
also that he is anxious to “‘ exterminate ’’ the Moslems unless 
they come to heel as they obviously can’t and won’t. The 
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Hinduism of which Gandhi is the embodiment is a mass of 
hatreds, racial and religious. To put the Indian millions at 
a the mercy of a fanatic and terrorist would be a sin against 
the Holy Ghost from the effects of which Great Britain would 


. never recover. We are convinced that Mr. Churchill was a 
nm true prophet when he declared that “‘ the march of events ” 
m would prevent it. There is no effective demand for this 
S: suicidal policy in any serious or considerable section of the 

British people. 

On May 12 the Prince of Wales went to Manchester and, 
h addressing an audience of nearly 3,000 men in the Free Trade 
" The Prince Hall, men all connected with manufacture and 
t of Wales commerce, spoke for an hour on British trade 
i in South America, and spoke so admirably and with so great 
"» a knowledge of his subject as to convince his hearers that he 
: himself had become an expert. His speech is one which 


should be read by every British manufacturer. The Prince 
y could touch on no politics, but he said that owing to the 
6 tariff barriers against us :— 

I think we have come to a point where we must most carefully 


e consider the advisability of in many cases manufacturing in those 
i countries inside their tariff walls and thus at least ensuring a flow of 
y British raw material. (Our italics.) 

= . 

2 H.R.H. went on to say that our manufacturers must give a 
. closer attention to the changes of taste which are everywhere 


> occurring; that the principals of firms should travel in 
order to learn at first hand about their potential customers ; 
that Spanish price lists and catalogues are essential in South 
America. The Prince then devoted a considerable portion of 
: his remarks to advertising. He implored his hearers to 
realise the value of publicity—and we may add that these 
remarks apply just as much to the home market as to the 
, | foreign. 

I am sorry to say we are sadly behind the times in the field of 
advertising, and are not snfficiently prone to blow our own trumpet, 
and when we have done something,or invented something we do not 
broadcast it snfficiently and are too apt to leave the world in ignorance 
of it. I know many Englishmen sneer at the North American idea of 
publicity and describe their methods of boosting as vulgar. It is 
entirely a matter of opinion, and the fact remains that our friends in 
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the United States do get away with it and, to use a phrase of their 
own, they put their goods across. If we are going to put our goods 
across we must take a leaf out of their book. 


Nothing could be shorter-sighted than the British habit of 
economising on advertising—as if it were a luxury—when it 
is the very life blood of trade. The Prince appealed for 
closer co-operation between Finance and Industry, better and, 
above all, fewer agents, and more cultural influences. He 
was, at the end of his remarkable speech, to which these 
brief extracts hardly do justice, thanked by acclamation, 
and never were thanks better bestowed. 


Ir has frequently been said, and as often demonstrated, that 
a man’s near relatives, especially his womenfolk, are not 

the best judges of what had better be said 
Lord about him. Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s Life of 
seg her father is the exception that proves the 

rule. Two admirable volumes came out some 
years ago; another is in the press. From this third volume 
Lady Gwendolen has, herself, extracted five articles which 
recently appeared in The Times, giving an account of Lord 
Salisbury in his home, which could not be bettered. In it 
we hear something for the first time of his private life, 
jealously guarded as it always was from publicity, and yet, 
although we hear about Lord Salisbury, the man, from his 
daughter, we are never conscious for a moment of any 
indiscretion, or that she has allowed us to get closer to him 
than his own fastidious taste would have allowed. The 
intimacy to which Lady Gwendolen Cecil admits us is one 
to which we might have attained had we had the privilege 
of visiting Hatfield in the °80’s or ’90’s, and had we seen 
Lord and Lady Salisbury and their very remarkable family 
at a few week-end parties. 

Lord Salisbury’s views always gave severe shocks to those 
visitors who expected to find in him a true blue Tory of 
the type described by our novelists, themselves generally 
Whigs or Radicals. He was essentially of an enquiring 
and subversive mind. He hated cant, disliked ‘‘ orthodox” 
opinions and had a profound contempt for clichés of any 
kind. He combined these traits with being gloriously 
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prejudiced against certain writers. Nothing would persuade 
him to read Thackeray or St. Beuve—to take two examples 
at random, which illustrate his distrust of “ highbrow ”’ 
and critical literature and of intellectuality. His love of 
Science made him the friend of all research and experiment. 
The story of the electric lighting of Hatfield—the first house 
in England to be so lit—is told at length. 


LaDy GWENDOLEN tells us frankly what her father thought 
of men and things :— 


“The Carlton Club,’ he exclaimed, when one 

Office of his Ministries was in the making, “ resembles 

Shocks nothing so much at this moment as the Zoological 

Gardens at feeding time.” Mr. Buckle, who in 

1885 was in his early years as Editor of The Times, has communicated 

an interesting recollection in this connection. He asked for and 

obtained an interview with the new Prime Minister, and was received 

with a cordiality which rather surprised him. Its origin was soon 

made clear. “It is a pleasure to see you,” Lord Salisbury exclaimed 

warmly. ‘ You are the first person who has come to see me in the last 

few days who is not wanting something at my hands—place, or decora- 

tion, or peerage. You only want information!” Then, in a burst 

of speech unusual in him—the outcome, no doubt, of long-restrained 

exasperation—he went on to express the “ surprise and shock ” from 

which he was suffering. ‘‘ Men whom I counted my friends and whom 

I should have considered far above personal self-seeking have been 

here begging, some for one thing, some for another, till I am sick and 

disgusted. The experience has been a revelation to me of the baser 
side of human nature.” 


People who are a little too much inclined to take our 
Mandarin of all parties at their own valuation might ponder 
the above outburst of frankness—which confirms The National 
Review in the belief that our front benchers are in no way 
more admirable than their fellows. 


Wuen Lord Salisbury had taken office he worked prodigious 
hours and with unfaltering energy. To an enquirer who 

; wished to know how he bore the strain he 
wane replied (1886) :— 

“As for that, I could do very well with 
two departments ; in fact, I have four—the Prime Minister- 
ship, the Foreign Office, the Queen and Randolph Churchill 
—and the burden of them increases in that order.” 

“Loyalty to the Sovereign,” says Lady Gwendolen, 
‘““was with him more than a sentiment. He would have 
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placed it upon the same level of obligation as Patriotism.” 
Fortunate was the sovereign and fortunate were the people 
during a time when such loyalties were held up to them for 
example by the first Minister of the Crown. 

The contrast between Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill is clearly shown. The latter lived before his age. 
He would have been perfectly at home with such Prime 
Ministers as Asquith or MacDonald, and in an age of clap- 
trap and “ disarmament.” With Lord Salisbury and the 
steady colleagues he had chosen Lord Randolph could not 
live, and the story of his resignation is told by Lady 
Gwendolen and is very well worth reading. 


THE Spanish Revolution is following the usual course of 
revolutions, old and new. First stage: high falutin talk, lots 
of mixed first principles, endless speeches, 
cheering mobs. Second stage: imprisonment 
of opponents, confiscation of personal property, 
looting mobs, incendiarism, destruction of churches and other 
buildings, murders, reprisals. The second stage has been 
reached in Spain and martial law has been proclaimed. 
Why it is virtuous for people who have seized a Government 
to proclaim a dictatorship after disorder, and immoral for 
an established Government to proclaim a dictatorship in 
order to prevent disorder it would be impossible for anyone 
to say. One, the revolutionary dictatorship, is fashionable, 
and the other, the dictatorship of established order, is the 
reverse. But to a mind unblinded by political shibboleths 
it would seem better to take measures to preserve life and 
order before the troubles occurred instead of afterwards. 
General Primo de Rivera preserved order in Spain and was 
execrated by “good” democrats. Signor Alcora Zamora 
allowed rapine, loot, and murder, and the destruction of 
historic treasures, and is lauded to the skies for taking steps 
to prevent the recurrence of such events after much loss of 
life and property. The disorders broke out in Madrid on 
May 10th, when some bands of Republicans objected to the 
presence of the old Spanish flag on a building belonging to a 
Monarchist association. The building was attacked, members 
of the association were assaulted and seriously injured, and 


The Spanish 
Revolution 
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their motor-cars were burned. A considerable number of 
people were wounded this day, but the serious rioting followed 
on the 11th, when seven convents and several churches were 
burned in Madrid by organized arson committed methodically 
by men who had been trained for this work, as they are in 
all the cities of Europe, by Russian Communist teachers. 
They exist here, in great English cities, as well as in Madrid, 
for the drill is not difficult to learn. The Republican Govern- 
ment behaved at first with deplorable weakness ; they accused 
the Royalists of a “ plot,’ and allowed the disorder, but at 
the end of the day they seem to have realized that their 
future depended on suppressing Communism, and the President 
announced that he would “ guard all places of prayer.’ The 
public appeared to be indifferent, for it is estimated that 
nearly 10,000 people looked on and watched the destruction. 
The next day, May 12th, Madrid was quiet, but organized 
arson was carried out in the provincial towns of Cadiz, Seville, 
Malaga, and Alicante, in all of which martial law was subse- 
quently proclaimed. The Government’s mouthpiece, Sefior 
Galarza, the Public Prosecutor, talked again about “a 
Royalist plot,” but steps were taken to restore order after an 
infinite amount of irreparable damage had been done to 
priceless art treasures and manuscripts, which were being 
burned all the night of the 12th in Jerez, Cadiz, Seville, 
Murcia, Granada, and Malaga, where the burning of churches 
and convents was systematically done. In Malaga alone, 
sixteen religious houses were burned down and many others 
attacked. In Seville and elsewhere, hundreds of works of art 
have perished, and everywhere altars have been profaned 
and general looting has been the result of the disorder. 
Gibraltar has been filled with refugees and the resources of 
the Rock have been stretched to the utmost. 


ONLOOKERS are anxiously wondering what will be the next 
stage, and we refer our readers to Mr. Loveday’s well-informed 

article for a general view of the Spanish 
as situation. France is very uneasy, and no 

wonder, for she has two frontiers already that 
cause her anxiety, the German and Italian. Should Spain 
also become unfriendly, France will have her hands over full. 
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It is generally the third stage of revolution which flings a 
“nation in arms” over the borders and on to neighbouring 
lands. It will take Spain some time before she can reach 
this period, but the designs of her revolutionaries are already 
announced as anti-British. Placards appeared in Madrid on 
May 10th proclaiming Spain’s right to Gibraltar and de- 
nouncing Britain for possessing it. We shall probably find 
that this point will be raised by the new Spanish Government 
at an early date, and it makes one tremble when one thinks 
that Messrs. MacDonald & Co. are the guardians of British 
possessions at such a time as this. We lost a friend when 
King Alfonso surrendered his throne, and Europe lost a 
valuable and pacific influence. The Roman Catholics are 
lamenting the change, but they themselves seem to have been 
caught napping and not in the least to have known the 
political situation in Spain. The usually well-informed 
Tablet even had an article suggesting that the King might 
soon be returning! It is said, on good authority, that the 
priests in Spain were so ignorant of what a change of Govern- 
ment would mean that a large number of them were induced 
to use their influence at the Municipal Elections on the 
Republican side. It is certainly an eye-opener as to the 
religious and moral state of Spain that large crowds should 
watch this burning of churches and convents without express- 
ing disapproval. Granted that the arson is organized and 
not originally Spanish, still the population appears quite 
indifferent to this side of the Revolutionary Terror. 


RIOTING, resulting in many deaths, occurred at the Egyptian 
elections which took place last month and at which 75 per 

cent. of the electorate were stated to have 
A voted. ‘The electors may have been counted, 
Hlestiens but it is exceedingly unlikely that they voted ; 

they would not believe in the secrecy of the 
ballot (and in this they would be right), and they would be 
far too afraid of voting on the losing side to be likely to 
commit themselves. The Cairo Correspondent of the Daily 
Herald, in the issue of May 20th, states that— 


“Faking of voting lists, the filling of ballot boxes with falsified 
papers by lorry-loads of dummy voters, and the general intimidation 
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of officials and villagers, are alleged to have taken place on a wholesale 
scale in the Egyptian elections.” 


Nothing is more likely to be true, when our age-old parlia- 
mentary system is foisted upon brown men who have no 
single idea in common with us; there will always be faking 
and intimidation, just as there will always be corruption in 
government. In Egypt the peasant is rapidly getting back 
to the condition he was in fifty years ago, when we rescued 
him. The Daily Herald Correspondent gives us details :—- 

Officials have been ordered to vote under threat of punishment. 

Children were collected and their parents were told that the children 
would be kept at the police station if they did not vote. 

Licences were taken from shopkeepers, servants, and cabdrivers 
with the threat that the papers would not be returned to them if they 
did not vote. 

The police raided peaceful peasants and townspeople, put them into 
lorries, and brought them to the polling booths. They were forced 
to vote under borrowed names. 

The ballot boxes were filled with falsified papers. 

Well, of course, what did the Daily Herald expect? And 
their correspondent could tell them a good bit more than 
that. For the drug traffic is reviving, water is being stolen, 
justice denied, and all the rest of the programme of the 
Oriental carried out. The Daily Herald appears to admire 
Nahas Pasha. The director of that paper cannot be ignorant 
of his record. But then he also admires the Ogpu!... 


and condones the Russian Government. 


It would be impossible to speak as often as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw does and on so wide a range of different subjects 
without now and then saying something of 
value. 

In his address the other day to journalists, 
after claiming, as usual, for himself superiority of vision 
over his hearers and over other men, he brought out a useful 
phrase. He said that journalists, in common with the 
rest of mankind (except, of course, Mr. Shaw) suffered from 
Time-Lag, by which he meant that, not only did they not 
see what was coming, but they did not either see what was 
there already. He took as his example the proposal to 
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form a Customs Union between Germany and Austria, and 
he implored his hearers to notice it and not pretend it had 
not occurred. Mr. Shaw, of course, welcomed the Customs 
Union as the precursor of a complete union of the two 
countries, and while we do not share his view as to the 
desirability for Europe of a stronger Germany, nor enjoy the 
prospect of the aggression which will result, we must be 
grateful to him for calling attention to an event of European 
importance which is a fait accompli and in no way likely to 
be ‘‘ Locarnied”’ away by the defeated Monsieur Briand 
or the cuckoo cloud-dwellers of the League of Nations Union. 

The Press is much too apt to give voice only to the 
official optimism of the day in this country. There were very 
few journalists who foresaw the great spring Germany was 
preparing to make on Europe. Mr. Bernard Shaw, for all 
his claims to be abreast of his age, gave no sign that he 
ever thought such a thing possible, and those of his plays 
which dealt with war treated it as a joke or as a financial 
operation. A re-reading of “Arms and the Man” is valuable 
to the student of psychology as showing what the folly of 
clever men can be when it is indulged and profitable as 
wit. Our public men, our journalists and Mr. Shaw are 
much too apt to take their own words for some form of 
action and to believe that when they have emitted a phrase 
they have accomplished something. Mr. Shaw’s speech 
had a wholesome criticism of talkers. We suffer from them 
in the British Empire, much of our sloppy thought comes 
from them and from the Niagara stream of newsprint. 
If the phrase, “ Time-Lag,” sticks to the minds of the easy 
shuttered men who see nothing but the rostrum or the 
writing table, its author will have done a service to England. 


THERE have been dreadful disasters in the air, involving 
the loss of absolutely priceless lives. We are not reconciled 
to these casualties by the conventional asser- 
tion of the Press that such valuable men died 
“in the cause of Science and Progress,” any 
more than we are reconciled to the appalling losses in peace 
time in the Royal Air Force, which already number over 
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40 this year. The latest black chapter opened with the death 
of Air Vice-Admiral Holt, who had recently been appointed 
“ Air Officer Commanding the Fighting Area of Great 
Britain.”” He was a very fine officer, who was killed in a 
collision in the air, though one might have supposed that 
there is room for all in the firmament and that such a calamity 
could be avoided but for the craze of risky manceuvres in 
the nature of “stunts.” We next heard that the gallant 
Glen Kidston—who had recently made a record flight to 
the Cape—had crashed during a storm over the Drakensberg 
Mountains in Natal, and had been killed with his equally 
valuable companion, Captain Gladstone, who was regarded 
as one of the most accomplished and devoted airmen in 
Africa. Hard on this came the tragic news that the brave 
and modest Flight Lieutenant Waghorn—the hero of the 
Schneider Cup race, in which he flew at the appalling rate 
of 356 miles per hour—while testing a machine at Farn- 
borough which got out of control, fell and was killed. Sub- 
sequently came the sad news from Kenya that Captain 
Denys Finch Hatton—an outstanding man among his con- 
temporaries—had been killed in a flying accident of which 
few details were forthcoming. We have the greatest admira- 
tion for all these splendid men who elect to “ live dangerously,” 
but we mourn their loss because they are of the class that 
has suffered terribly of late years, and that we, as a nation, 
can least afford to lose. It was an evil day for mankind 
when it was discovered that mortals could fly. 


Two other episodes must be mentioned in which, happily, 
there was no loss of life, though in both cases those concerned 
Sidenes ran the utmost risks to achieve their vastly 

dissimilar objects. In an age when “the 
lounge lizard’ abounds, if he does not predominate, it is 
wonderful to read of the exploits of the Courtaulds and the 
Thomas’s, which demand courage of the highest order, 
endurance, nerve, and patient and skilful preparation. Mr. 
Augustine Courtauld belongs to a family famous in another 
connection. He has a passion for Arctic exploration and was 
a member of Mr. H. G. Watkins’ expedition which went to 
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Greenland last year to study the possibilities of developing 
an aerial route to Canada, for which purpose certain 
meteorological observations were deemed necessary. When 
winter came the expedition had to withdraw from the ice 
cap in the heart of Greenland owing to the lack of sufficient 
supplies. Mr. Courtauld, however, insisted on remaining 
as there was a sufficiency of food for one man, and he declared 
that he was perfectly capable of enduring this solitary ordeal. 
And there he remained from December onwards for several 
months, all by himself, in a temperature that makes one 
shiver to think of. Mr. Watkins, who is a most knowledgeable 
and capable man, left his companion enough food to last 
until the late spring, when Mr. Courtauld would be relieved. 
Everything was working according to plan and the Watkins 
party were returning to the ice cap all in good time in April, 
but, meanwhile, anxiety not unnaturally grew apace as to 
the plight of Mr. Courtauld, and more than one expedition 
started to rescue him, while an intrepid Swedish airman, 
Captain Ahrenberg, flew to Greenland, meeting Mr. Watkins 
and his party returning from the ice cap with Mr. Courtauld, 
the news of whose safety caused unmitigated satisfaction 
at home. The second episode we have in mind is the no less 
remarkable achievement of Mr. Bertram Thomas, who has 
acquired enduring fame by being the first European to cross 
the Great Southern Desert of Arabia (the Rab’al Khali)—a 
forbidden territory inhabited by wild and hostile tribes— 
for which he is to receive the Founders’ Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Burton Memorial Medal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. He has contributed a deeply 
interesting account of this marvellous journey in a series of 
articles in The Times. 


GREAT Britain has made a good start in the Davis Cup 
Competition, but then we had an easy draw—Monaco in 
the first round and Belgium in the second. 
We won all our matches in both ties—Mr. 
H. W. Austin and Mr. F. J. Perry being too 
good for their opponents. We shall be more severely tested 
in the third round by South Africa, who have sent a strong 
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team to Europe, which has very easily disposed of Germany 
in the first place and, secondly, of Ireland, though the Irish 
made a good fight. Should we overcome South Africa, 
as on form we ought to, we have to cope with Japan before 
reaching the final of the European zone, which will probably 
be contested by Italy. We have therefore a chance of 
getting further in this strenuous International Tournament 
than we have done of late years, provided Mr. Austin and 
Mr. Perry keep fit and remain in form, which is asking much 
of them, as the strain of continuous play in the championship 
class is very severe—so much so that voices are heard on both 
sides of the Atlantic suggesting that the Davis Cup shall 
be fought for biennially, instead of annually. At the moment 
it looks as though France will be hard put to it to retain the 
coveted prize she captured from the Americans four years 
ago. M. René Lacoste is said to be unavailable owing to 
a recent operation, M. Henri Cochet has been overplaying 
in various foreign championships, and is at the time of 
writing laid up with influenza, while so far this year 
M. Borotra is out of form. The Americans are expected to 
fight out the Challenge Round (provided they beat the winners 
of the European Zone) with a young and comparatively 
inexperienced, but formidable team, who are desperately keen 
on regaining the supremacy which Mr. Tilden lost in 1927. 
Let us hope that Great Britain, rather than the United 
States, are the challengers. 


Ir must be admitted that the British Hard Court Champion- 
ship, played at Bournemouth at the end of April, was 

somewhat disappointing from the British point 
a of view. Both the Singles were captured by 
Championship foreigners and we were rather lucky to avoid 

two all-foreign finals—a Franco-Japanese match 
among the men and a Franco-Italian match between the 
women. M. C. Boussus, who ranks below the greatest 
French players, won the former event, though he had to 
work hard to get there, being given good games by Mr. H. G.N. 
Lee (though short of practice), Mr. J. S. Olliff (who took 
him to 5 sets), as well as by Mr. G. P. Hughes, who met him 
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in the final, after a rather lucky win over the Japanese 
player, Mr. R. Miki, who was attacked by cramp. The latter 
had previously disposed of Mr. Austin in three sets, while 
Mr. Perry was defeated by Mr. Olliff, who can play a great 
game when he chooses. In the Ladies’ Singles Champion- 
ship, the leading French player, Madame R. Mathieu, had 
things all her own way, winning five rounds without losing 
a set, and showing herself to be distinctly superior to all 
opponents, although these included nearly all the best English 
players—the notable absentees were Mrs. Godfree, Mrs. 
Holcroft-Watson, and Mrs. Whittingstall (Miss Tileen 
Bennett). Madame Mathieu is now considered to have a 
fair chance of capturing the blue riband of Wimbledon— 
always provided that Mrs. Moody (Miss Helen Wills) is unable 
to defend her title, upon which point there is more uncertainty 
than there was. We do not envy the task of the Selection 
Committee, which has to choose our Wightman Cup team, 
owing to the “in-and-out” play of English women, which 
will enable critics to point out, however it is composed, that 
the chosen ones have on various occasions been beaten by 
the unchosen. They seem to do better in Doubles than 
in Singles. The three Doubles Finals at Bournemouth were 
all-British (if Miss Ryan and Dr. Spence, who live in England, 
may be so described). In the Men’s Doubles Mr. Austin 
and Mr. Kingsley beat Mr. Olliff and Mr. Perry; in the 
Ladies’ Doubles Miss Nuthall and Miss Ryan beat Mrs. 
Shepherd-Barron and Miss Mudford ; in the Mixed Doubles 
Mr. Perry and Miss M. Heeley beat Dr. Spence and Miss 
Nuthall, literally on the post. 
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“RED SUNDAY,” 
ST. PETERSBURG, JANUARY 22ynp, 1905. 


THE episode of ‘‘ Red Sunday ”’ in St. Petersburg occurred 
more than a quarter of a century ago. The incident figured 
very largely in the public interest at that time, and although 
it was undoubtedly a catastrophe of no mean kind, it was 
the subject of much exaggeration and no small amount of 
misrepresentation. 

In January, 1905, I was a Secretary at H.M. Embassy 
at St. Petersburg, and I was present in the capital on Sunday, 
January 22nd. 

First of all, I would like to quote a letter by me to Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Cecil) Spring Rice, written on January 24th, 
1905—+1.e., the Tuesday after the Sunday on which the 
outbreak took place. 

St. Petersburg. 
January 24th, 1905. 

My Dear Sprincy,—I expect you are anxious to have an 
account of the strikes, etc., here, and so I take my pen, or 
rather my typewr:-ter, quickly, and attempt to describe them 
to you. 

The affair began with the men of the Pultiloff Works 
and was afterwards joined by men from the Obukhoff, 
Franco-Russian and other Works. The men’s demands were 
in the beginning purely industrial, i.e., an eight-hours day, 
a minimum wage of a rouble per day for men and 70 copecks 
for women and payment for overtime work. The leader of 
the movement was one George Gapon, a priest, and as the 
employers refused to give way, under his influence more and 
more men struck, some of them did not wish to, but were 
forced into doing so. Thus, the Electric Light Co. and 
compositors in the newspaper offices, Fabergé’s men and 
others have all struck. From being purely industrial the 
demands of the men came to be political, and eventually 
became even more liberal in their tone than the resolutions 
of the Zemstvos. They are :— 

1. Liberation of all those suffering for political or religious 
convictions. 

2. Freedom of person, speech, assembly, Press and 
conscience. 

3. Compulsory free education. 

4, Responsibility of Ministers. 
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5. Equality of all before law. 

6. Separation of Church and State. 

7. Abolition of indirect taxation and substitution there- 
for of a graduated income tax. 

8. Abolition of amortisation payments, cheap credits 
and gradual transfer of land to people. 

9. Stoppage of war. 

0. Abolition of factory inspectors. 

1. Establishment in all factories, etc., of commissions 
of workmen to enquire into all grievances. No 
workman to be dismissed without consent of Com- 
mission. 

12. Eight-hour day and payment for overtime. 

13. Freedom of labour to struggle against capital. 

14. Normal wage. 

15. Obligatory’ participation of workmen in elaborating 

law for State insurance of workmen. 

Directly the strike began troops were sent out to the 
various works. I went out one night after dinner to see 
what was going on at the Pultiloff Works, but, beyond sentries, 
I saw nothing. 

In fact, the workmen were orderly all through, and it 
was only after their demands were refused that they decided 
to petition the Emperor. His Majesty being at Tsarskoe, 
they asked him to come up to St. Petersburg to receive a 
deputation headed by Gapon at the Winter Palace on 
Sunday last. Proclamations were issued on Saturday warning 
them to do nothing of the kind and telling them that they 
would be themselves responsible for any consequences. 
However, on Sunday they began to turn out. Troops had 
been summoned from Peterhof, Reval and elsewhere, besides 
the Petersburg garrison, and there were, and are now, a 
whole Army Corps under arms in the town. They were 
picketed in strong bodies about the streets; there were 
patrols all down the quay and Nevski, and a regular camp 
in the palace square. The troops fired on the crowd in a 
good many places, especially in the Bolshaia Morskaia outside 
the Hotel de France, where they fired on them at a distance 
of 20 yards and killed and wounded a large number. Opposite 
the Embassy on the Troitsky Bridge there were 60 killed, 
and A. saw 50 shot down on the Nevski, while B. saw a lot 
of shooting outside the Angleterre, and there was a lot of 
firing on Vassily Ostroff. As far as I can hear, the strikers 
were all of them unarmed and there were many women and 
children among them, many of whom were killed and 
wounded. The official accounts give the numbers of the 
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casualties as 400, but there must have been many more than 
that as, besides those who were taken to the hospitals, there 
were lots who were carried home by their friends. One 
correspondent told me that he would like to bet that there 
were 1,000 killed and 5,000 wounded, but that is all rot. 
I should say there were, perhaps, 300 killed and four times 
as many wounded. 

Yesterday the troops who spent the night in the streets 
were still on duty, but things were much quieter. There 
were no volleys fired, it is said, though another account 
says they did shoot on Vassily Ostroff, but the troops charged 
the crowd in the Sadowaia and the rioters wrecked the 
Gostini Dvor. To-day things are very much quieter, negotia- 
tions have been begun and the troops withdrawn from most 
parts of the town. The strike still continues and most of 
the big shops are closed and shuttered. 

I hear that a big row is expected at Moscow to-morrow, 
and there are disturbances at Kharkoff, Libau, Riga, and 
elsewhere. 

I have no time for comment, so just give you the facts 
as I have heard them, but you will be able to form your 
opinion for yourself.” 

My personal recollections of the incidents connected 
with the disturbance are as follows. There had been a 
certain amount of rumour as to the imminence of a strike 
and disorder in the Putiloff Works. I remember one night 
at Kuba’s restaurant that a Press correspondent came in 
with a long story of an outbreak at those works, and it was 
on that occasion that some of us went out to Putiloff to 
discover nothing—the yarn, like so much “ news” provided 
by correspondents, being a mare’s nest. 

On January 21st, I dined with Countess Klein Michel— 
a very hospitable lady who lived in a large house in the 
Serguievskaya. She was the best-known hostess in St. 
Petersburg. As usual, there were about 30 people, ministers, 
diplomatists, guardsmen, etc. There were, however, a great 
many more men than women. I was sitting at the end of a 
long table with a lot of guardsmen. In Russia, the host and 
hostess do not sit at the head, but in the middle of the table 
—the tables are generally rounded at the edges, so that at 
the end of the tables conversation is pretty general. The 
guardsmen told us that they had been warned for duty for 
the following day, and that disturbances were possible. 
Some took the view that serious developments would take 
place—others that it was all a false alarm. After dinner, 
in the smoking room, the same discussion went on—equally 
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inconclusively—but I went back to the Chancery that night 
with the impression that, perhaps, serious events might take 
place on the next day. That impression was correct, for 
Dr. Dillon has told us that he had been with Witte that 
evening, who had been urging on the Government the serious 
aspect of the situation. Nothing was secret in Russia and, 
of course, rumours of all kinds had permeated, from the 
ministries to the regiments—hence the excitement among 
the officers of Countess Klein Michel’s dinner party. 

The next morning was fairly fine for a winter’s day in 
St. Petersburg, and one noticed from the Chancery windows 
numbers of people of the lower classes in their best clothes, 
crossing the Troitsky Bridge and passing towards the parade 
ground and the Millionaya. We were all in the Chancery 
that morning and rather busy. 

Between 11 and 12, one noticed that there were numbers 
of troops moving about—we knew from what we had already 
been told that the St. Petersburg Garrison had been under 
arms all night and, of course, a very strong body were in 
the Preobazhensky Barracks, close to the Embassy. A 
little later rumours came from everywhere—from the Chancery 
servants, from other Embassies on the telephone, and from 
various sources, that there had been disturbances all over 
Petersburg. We put on our hats and coats and went out, 
but beyond finding some difficulty in going along the quay 
towards the Winter Palace or down the Millionaya, owing 
to the troops, we neither saw nor heard anything. After 
lunch a colleague and I thought we would go out and prospect. 
He went down to his rooms on the Quay first. He was 
stopped by troops, but the officer knew him and let him 
through. We drove off, crossed the Troitsky Bridge and 
went down to Krestovsky Island. All we saw on the way 
was a small body of troops on the Kammenny Ostroff side of 
the Troitsky Bridge. They were standing at ease and talking 
amicably to the civilians, and no obstacle was placed in the 
way of traffic. 

When we got back to the Embassy the Chancery was 
full of excitement. Certain news had arrived of terrible 
fighting all over St. Petersburg. 

Nothing more happened. We went out after dinner, 
and beyond the fact that there were a lot of troops about, 
all seemed normal. 

Next day everything was quiet in the streets, but the 
whole town was full of rumours and stories and reports of 
the wildest character. 

Undoubtedly everyone tended to exaggerate. My letter 
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to Mr. Spring Rice was written the next day. A reference 
to the English newspapers of the day shows signs of 
exaggeration. Our own information was tinged with the 
same colour, for in truth all St. Petersburg was carried away 
and we were not the only people to become excited—all our 
colleagues were as bad ! 

Now I come to an examination of what really happened. 
I see in my own record, as written to Mr. Spring Rice at 
the time, that I put the killed at 300 and the wounded at 
about four times that number. I think I exaggerated, 
though I remember at the time trying to be as judicial as 
I could. Dr. Dillon afterwards stated that the killed were 
about 70 and the wounded about 240. The official estimate 
of the casualties was 240—not that official Russian statements 
need be regarded as necessarily anything like accurate. 

On January 23rd, a colleague and I went to all the places 
where it was said disturbances had taken place, except to 
Vassily Ostroff, which was a long way off, and Kamenny 
Ostroff, which I had visited the day before. We went down 
the Morskaya—along the Nevsky, down the Moika—the 
Fontanka and the Bolshaya Konyushennaya. We saw no 
marks of blood, though the snow had been much churned up. 
In one or two places there were fresh bullet marks on the 
walls, but not many—clearly the crowds had been panic- 
stricken, because on the Moika they had jumped on to the 
Canal and one could see the ice covered with footmarks. 

From the information eventually received, apparently 
the troops fired about seven times, and at the following 
points: (a) on the Morskaya, (6) on the Kammennostrovsky 
Prospekt, (c) at the Alexander Garden, (d) on Vassily Ostroff. 

As regards (d) I have very little knowledge. It is said 
that on Vassily Ostroff an attempt at resistance was made 
and that barricades were raised. In the Alexander Garden 
and on Kamenny Ostroff I doubt if any casualties occurred. 
Certainly when I crossed the bridge a short time after the 
collision took place I saw no signs of a fight or of violence. 
I believe though that the troops fired in the air, and that 
this was so is borne out by the following occurrence: A lady 
I knew, who lived in the Kammennostrovsky Prospekt— 
I think aw troisiéme, anyhow, fairly high up—looked out of 
the window to see if she could see anything, and a bullet 
flattened itself close to her head. Similar evidence came from 
the Alexander Garden—here some boys who had climbed trees 
to see therefrom were hit. 

From the Morskaya, however, the tale is different. It 
was along the Morskaya that the main stream moved towards 
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the Winter Palace. It was here that the troops probably 
made the most determined effort to stop the people. It 
was here that A. saw the casualties I mentioned in my letter 
to Mr. Spring Rice. What my other informant saw occurred 
on Vassily Ostroff. 

And now for the responsibility for the loss of life. The 
Emperor remained at Tsarkoye, though he should have 
been made aware that the object of the demonstration was 
to see him on the balcony of the Winter Palace. The 
Dowager Empress refused to leave St. Petersburg, and 
remained at the Anitchkoff Palace, though she was powerless 
to do anything. 

An unfortunate incident had occurred a few days before 
January 22nd. Annually there took place the ceremony 
of the “ Blessing of the Waters.’ A hole was cut in the ice 
opposite the Winter Palace and the waters were solemnly 
blessed in the presence of the Emperor, the Court, the 
Government, and the Diplomatic Corps. Everyone attended 
in uniform and it was a most solemn occasion. After the 
“* blessing,”’ a salute was fired from the battery close to the 
Stock Exchange on the opposite bank of the Neva. An 
evilly-disposed person put a sardine tin full of bullets into 
one of the guns and a window in the Winter Palace was 
broken, though no damage was done nor was anyone hurt. 

The Grand Duke Vladimir was the officer in command 
of the troops in St. Petersburg. No one could rightly accuse 
Vladimir or his wife or his sons of being deficient in courage, 
but he was genuinely ill in bed on January 22nd. I know 
that this is true from independent evidence. He sent to the 
officer who was in command in the streets to say that there 
must be no firing and that order must be maintained by 
peaceful means. No firing took place till the people began 
to approach the Winter Palace through the Morskaya. 
The officer in command then sent to the Grand Duke, who 
was at the Marble Palace close by, to say that he must have 
discretion to fire if necessary. Vladimir replied absolutely 
refusing him discretion. The officer sent back to say that 
the Grand Duke had better come and take command himself, 
as he declined any further responsibility and no other officer 
would accept it. Vladimir, who was really ill, then resigned 
his command and handed over the full responsibility. 

To do justice to the Grand Duke Vladimir, had he been 
well enough to take command there might have been no 
“Red Sunday,” and he has certainly been most unjustly 
blamed for circumstances he did all in his power to prevent. 

The above is a plain account of what I believe to have 
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been the truth of the events which took place in St. Peters- 
burg on January 22, 1906. They were very deplorable ; 
they were typical of the incompetence of the Russian 
Government of that day—but the most striking feature is that 
they were not the outcome of calculated brutality (I do not 
think the Russian Government of those days was capable 
of any calculated action, brutal or otherwise), but they 
were due to sheer drift, incompetence and indecision. 

A very different state of affairs existed not long afterwards, 
when Stolypin took matters in hand and became Prime 
Minister. Had he lived, history might have been different. 

ONSLOW. 


THE SOVIET FIVE YEAR PLAN 


WHEN, on October 1, 1928, the Soviet Five Year Plan, 
or to give it its full title, The Five Year Plan of Economic 
Development of the U.S.S.R., was launched, observers all 
over the world greeted it with scepticism. Some dismissed 
it as just one more plan to stave off the inevitable economic 
crash. Others regarded it as something fantastically 
impossible of achievement. 

This attitude was not unnatural, for the Soviet regimé 
had been marked by a series of economic failures. The period 
of Military Communism, Lenin’s New Economic Policy, and 
subsequent developments of it, only made confusion more 
confounded. There was certainly ground for scepticism. 
The Five Year Plan is now in its third year, and it has not 
failed yet. It may fail this year. On the other hand it 
may be brought to successful completion next year, for the 
Soviet slogan now is “ The Five Year Plan in Four Years.” 
If it collapses, it will mean the collapse of the Soviet economic 
system. If it succeeds, even partially, its effects will be felt 
all over the world. It is not inconceivable that it will produce 
a first-class international economic crisis. Under any cir- 
cumstances the Soviet Five Year Plan is worthy of the 
most careful study as a gigantic economic experiment. 

What is the Plan? The best answer to this question is 
contained in an exposition of it by G. T. Grinko, the Vice- 
Chairman of the Soviet State Planning Commission, recently 
published in English over the title “The Five Year Plan 
of the Soviet Union.” He states that “the great task set 
by the Five Year Plan for the development of the productive 
forces of the Soviet Union through rapid industrialisation and 
steady strengthening of the Socialist elements in national 
economy, is that of attaining and surpassing the technical 
and economic level of the advanced capitalist countries, thus 
assuming the triumph of the Socialist system in its historic 
contest with capitalism.” In other words, the Soviet Five 
Year Plan is a weapon for a world economic war of unparalleled 
proportions. Mr. Grinko makes it quite clear that such a 
scheme as the Five Year Plan is only made possible by the 
establishment of the “ proletarian dictatorship,” the destruc- 
tion of the “ bourgeois state” from top to bottom, the 
nationalisation of land, factories, mines, banks and railways, 
and a monopoly of foreign trade. All of these things followed 
upon the Bolshevik revolution and the establishment of the 
Soviet Government. 
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The Plan has two main sections, the industrialisation of 
Russia and the development of natural resources, and the 
socialisation of agriculture. Its primary aim is to build up 
the basic heavy industries, thus ensuring the expansion of all 
branches of industry, and to create vast resources of electrical 
power. This is essentially a work of creation, for Russia 
never has been a highly industrialised country. The increases 
in production laid down by the Plan are so enormous as to 
seem almost impossible of achievement. In the period 1928- 
33—and the Soviet leaders are now attempting to complete 
the programme by October, 1932,—it aims to increase the 
productive capacity of all Russian industry by 181 per cent. ; 
of heavy industry by 225 per cent.; of light industry by 
144 per cent.; and of agriculture by 151 per cent. Space 
does not permit of giving the programmes planned for the 
individual industries, but the ‘“‘ key ’’ industries in the Plan 
are coal, oil, iron and steel, chemicals, cotton and electrical 
power. 

One of the most amazing features of the Five Year Plan 
is its cost, and the drastic methods that are being employed 
to raise the money. The total cost of the Plan has been 
estimated by the Soviet leaders at 66,427,000,000 roubles, or 
approximately £6,642,700,000, in a country whose currency 
has only a nominal value abroad ! This sum has been allocated 
as follows :— 


Category. Million Roubles. 
Agriculture... Ah «oe ae 23,200 
Dememeyge) OAL) odk wold one 16,400 
Transport... ada — jad 10,000 
Electrification ssid a6 as 3,800 
Education... ae x! a 2,800 
Trade ... Be nbs 2,800 
Municipal Enterprises 2 abe 2,200 
Town Housing Construction nee 3,900 


Other smaller allocations have been made for Health, 
Forestry, Posts and Telegraphs, Administration and other 
services. The Soviet Budget for 1929-30 gives some indica- 
tion of how this money is being raised. According to Mr. 
Grinko “ the financial programme of 1929-30 mobilised and 
redistributed for the purpose of Socialist construction 50 
per cent. of the total national income.” In this budget 5,503 
million roubles were derived from taxation, 4,809 million from 
State enterprises, and 1,210 million from State loans. General 
taxation was raised during the year by 1,503 million roubles, 
an increase of nearly 38 per cent. Income tax was raised 
from 285,400,000 roubles to 494,400,000 roubles, in a country 
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where there is no longer the hated “ bourgeois class ” to carry 


the main burden of direct taxation. Of the money collected of 
by the finance plan in 1929-30 63 per cent. went to agriculture th 
and industry, 21 per cent. to social services, 10 per cent. to wi 
administration and defence, leaving only 6 per cent. for all pr 
other needs. The finance plan for 1931 is even more amazing. ¢ cu 
Of an expenditure of 29.6 milliard roubles, 17 milliard are oi 
to go to industry, transport and agriculture, leaving only pe 
12.6 milliard for all other national needs. These figures give T 
some indication of the sacrifices the Five Year Plan is demand- tk 
ing from the Russian people, for it is very doubtful whether tk 
even during the darkest days of the war any nation withdrew pl 
from consumption well over half of its national income. a’ 
With wages low, all prices high, and taxation increasing, the B 
Russian people are being reduced to a bare level of existence re 
to make the Plan a success. S 

Most people with experience of previous Soviet economic p 
schemes expected the Plan to collapse in its first year. k 
Actually, the general increase in production was declared to le 
be 23.4 per cent., or 2 per cent. above that laid down in the k 
Plan. Ninety-one new factories started production. The t 


oil, agricultural machinery, electrical, rubber and non- ¥ 
ferrous metals exceeded their planned output. On the other a 
hand, the building, chemical and sugar industries were behind a 
in their output. In 1928-29 the output of electric power, coal, | e 
petroleum, machinery, chemicals, textiles and sugar was well t 
above the 1913 figures. The output of pig-iron, iron ore, a 
grain, cotton and flax was below the 1913 level. There is, c 
however, another side to the picture. There was a deteriora- ] 
tion in the quality of output, partly due to inferior materials, ] 
but mainly because unskilled or semi-skilled workers were s 
driven too hard. The same fault exists to-day in Soviet ; 
industry. Recent figures show that in the boot-making 1 
industry the number of defective boots produced ran as high ? 
as one in every three in certain factories. There was much 
muddle and waste of money under the Five Year Plan in its 
first year, and this still prevails. The Workers’ and Peasants’ ,~ ' 
Inspection recently discovered that the textile industry had 
spent 150 million roubles more than was necessary. In 
September last Pravda stated that the chemical industry was 
in a muddle. Factories had been put up with no fixtures for 
boilers; many specifications were incomplete. Costs of | 
production are too high in many Soviet industries. The } 
cost per ton of building ships is ten times as high as in 
Germany. In Russia it takes 40-50 days to repair a loco- 
motive, as against 8-10 days in Japan. 
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These and other faults had a marked effect on the progress 
of the Five Year Plan in its second year. In no respect was 
the anticipated general progress realised in 1929-30. Output 
was smaller in the second year than in the first. The rate of 
progress was almost identical, whereas it should have been 
cumulative. Notable exceptions, however, were the coal and 
oil industries, whose output in 1929-30 was respectively 171 
per cent. and 163 per cent. of the 1913 level, and agriculture. 
The Plan is now in its most critical year. If it can get safely 
through to October of this year it may well be successful, and 
the slogan ‘‘ The Five Year Plan in Four ” become an accom- 
plished fact. As indicated by the figures given above, every 
available rouble is being devoted to the Plan. ‘“‘ Drive and 
Build: Build and Drive,” is the slogan of the Red leaders, 
regardless of the strain on the workers. The full powers of the 
Soviet dictatorship are being exercised to exploit the “‘ emanci- 
pated ’? workers to their utmost limit. The Soviet leaders 
know that probably the greatest weakness of the Plan is the 
lack of technical specialists and the dearth of general technical 
knowledge in the factories. They are attempting to remedy 
this by the importation of foreign specialists and skilled 
workmen. There are 12,000 Germans engaged in the Plan 
and 6,000 Americans. During this year 5,000 more Americans 
are due to arrive in Russia. Many of these specialists are 
employed in training schools. There are 268,000 workers 
training in technical schools, 700,000 young workers in 
apprentice schools, and 550,000 workers in other training 
centres. The aim is to increase industrial production in 
1930-31 by no less than 45 per cent., as compared with 1929-30. 
In 1929-30 the increase was only 25 per cent., whereas it 
should have been 32 per cent. According to Stalin, this 
failure was because “‘ there was lacking the ability to run the 
workshops, factories and mines properly.” Will the same 
reason bring failure in 1930-31, or will the foreign specialists 
and the new Labour Code, which makes possible the employ- 
ment of universal forced labour, put the Plan through ? 
The next few months hold the answer. 

The other side of the Five Year Plan, agriculture, has 
met with astonishing success. The grain crisis of 1928 forced 
the Soviet Government into the collectivisation of agriculture. 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy had tended to encourage the 
kulaks, or richer peasants, but by 1928 the great mass of 
peasants were only growing enough grain for their own use. 
The Soviet was consequently faced with two alternatives— 
acquiescing in the re- establishment of capitalism in the 
villages, or “socialising” agriculture by suppressing the 
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kulaks and establishing large-scale farms to supply the towns av' 
with food. They chose the latter, suppressed the kulaks At 
with severity amounting to ferocity, and started the State re] 
Farms. When these farms were started in 1928 they were Mi 
set a definite task—to supply the State with an output of ret 
grain equivalent to that of the kulaks in 1927, approximately ch 
100 million poods.* So great has been the impetus of the pe 
drive that by the spring of 1930 the planned programme had wi 
been exceeded, and the official estimate is that the same area se 
of the State farms will yield over 200 million poods of grain £2 
this year. In 1930 no less than 40 million hectares, about ti 
100 million acres, or nearly one-third of the whole area under al 
cultivation in Russia, had been brought under the scheme of P 
“* Socialised Agriculture,” either in State or collective farms, n 
providing half the marketable surplus of grain. Of these 100 
million acres, 30 million were ploughed by tractor power. tl 
The success of the Five Year Plan in agriculture and the ¢ 
Soviet agricultural plans for this year are of profound importance u 


to the rest of the world. The total sowing area in the Soviet 
Union is to be increased to over 357 million acres. The 
number of tractor stations is to be raised to 1,400, with 
980,000 horse-power available. No less than four hundred 
thousand million roubles (£400,000,000) are to be devoted to 
financing agriculture. The agricultural plan is to have two 
main objects: the production of a huge surplus of wheat | 
and a sweeping reduction in the cost of production. Jf 
these aims are achieved—and there does not seem to be any 
reason why they should not be, the world may expect the greatest : 
wheat dumping campaign: it has ever known. Millions of 
bushels of Russian wheat will be poured into the world’s . 
markets, particularly the British market, at prices designed 
to undercut other producers. The “economic war on 
capitalism ” will have begun in full force. 

As may be imagined, the terrific strain involved in the 
operation of the Five Year Plan falls mainly on the workers. 
The Soviet Government is particularly reticent on the subject 
of wages; it contents itself with the declaration that “the | 
real wages of the workers are 67 per cent. above pre-war.” 
This is misleading, for in the first place the same authority 
states that “‘ before the war the wages of the Russian workers 
lagged hopelessly behind all the leading countries.”” Further, 
the cost of living is terribly high in Russia, and has risen in 
concert with increases in money wages. Also, as has been } 
shown already, the workers have to carry an increasing 
burden of direct and indirect taxation. In 1929-30 the 
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average monthly wage in Soviet industry was 76.3 roubles, 
At 2s. to the rouble, the nominal exchange value, this would 
represent £7 6s. per month, but a working engineer from 
Manchester, returned from contract work in Russia, stated 
recently in a complaint to his union that he found the pur- 
chasing power of a rouble in Russia to be not 2s., but seven- 
pence. So far as agriculture is concerned, the permanent 
workers on the State farms get about £4 2s. per month and 
seasonal workers £3 2s. Workers on the peasant farms get 
£2 12s. per month, including the value of their board, and 
timber workers 3s. 6d. per day. This is taking the rouble 
at 2s., but it is obvious that real wages under the Five Year 
Plan are only just sufficient to supply the very barest 
necessities of life. 

Nor are industrial working conditions good. According to 
the Soviet Commissar of Labour the legal hours of work are 
exceeded, often up to 12 hours a day. In the coalfields and 
ironworks, where the pace is the hottest, the conditions are 
particularly bad. During last summer the deserters from the 
Donetz area, men who left their work and returned to their 
villages, numbered more than 50,000. The Moscow Workers’ 
Newspaper stated that “‘ the withdrawal takes place mainly 
because the workers are tired of living like pigs.” Statistics 
show that in many of the barracks built for housing the workers 
engaged on the Plan the average floor space per worker 
is as low as 6 ft. 6 ins. by 5 ft. 

Further, the Five Year Plan has necessitated the ruthless 
conscription and regimentation of the Russian workers. It 
is no exaggeration to say that, leaving aside entirely the 
vexed and debatable question of conditions in the Soviet 
timber camps, all labour in Russia to-day is “ forced,” as the 
meaning of the term is understood in this country. By 
regulations introduced last October, unemployment benefit 
is suspended without exception. A worker is bound to take 
whatever employment is offered to him by the Government 
Bureau, without regard to his own inclinations or the locality 
to which he must go. He may be detailed to work on a par- 
ticularly onerous task a thousand miles away from his home 
and family. Should he refuse, he is struck off the register 
and branded as a deserter. Every avenue of employment 
is closed to him, and he is left without dole and without 
ration cards. A skilled worker already in employment may 
be transferred at a moment’s notice to any other job in any 
part of the country. A worker who quits his employment 
of his own will or is dismissed for breaches of discipline may 
be branded as a “ deserter’ and disqualified for re-employ- 
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ment. One clause of the Labour Code states that “‘ persons 
who refuse the work offered them are registered together 
with the deserters and used for mass physical work.” An 
order of the Moscow Committee of the Communist Party, 
dated November 1, ordered that “‘ the attachment of miners 
to pits must be carried out compulsorily,” and at about the 
same time the Soviet trade union paper T'rud referred to a 
labour contract under which 15,000 agricultural workers were 
placed ‘“‘in the most painful conditions, probably against 
their own desire and will.” Thus, under the Five Year Plan, 
every worker is bound by the iron will of the one employer, 
the Soviet Government. They are forced to accept the work 
allocated to them, forced to go where they are sent, forced to 
observe without question or complaint the rules of the hardest 
labour code in the world. Refusal means the brand of 
“* deserter,’ expulsion without dole or food cards, or “ mass 
physical work” in the living hells of the timber camps. 
And it is not wise to complain against the employer in Russia. 
Such complaint is regarded as ‘‘ counter-revolutionary ” 
activity, and then the Ogpu steps in. 

There can be no doubt that the Five Year Plan is intended 
as a gigantic weapon for an economic war on capitalism 
throughout the world. But is it also intended to becomea 
weapon for a war of armies, a branch of the Soviet war 
machine, the support of the reorganised Red Army in the 
field ? There is ample evidence that would seem to support 
this view. When the Five Year Plan was launched on 
October 1, 1928, and on that day a poster was exhibited 
throughout Russia, it contained the following sentences :— 

*“The workers of the world, of the U.S:S.R., and of the East, must 
not forget that war is unavoidable between growing Communism and 
decaying Capitalism. The workers must learn in time of peace to use 
the technique of war. Our answer must be the building of an air 


fleet, the construction of tanks and automobiles. The workers must 
learn chemical methods of warfare.” 


In this spirit of war the Five Year Plan was conceived, and in 
the same spirit it is being carried out. There is one thought 
predominant throughout ,Russia to-day, one word on every- 
body’s lips, one word recurring again and again in the news- 
papers, one word in every Soviet leader’s speech, one word 
glaring from every propaganda poster—War. The Red 
Army has been reorganised, and with its militia forces it has 
now a mobilisation strength of over 10,000,000 men. The 
mechanised, air and chemical warfare sections of the Red 
forces are being increased every day. The workers engaged 
in the Five Year Plan are being subjected continually to war 
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propaganda. There are military cells and rifle clubs in every 
factory. The Osoaviakhim, the Society of Air and Chemical 
Defence, is busy giving military training to the workers and 
peasants and raising funds to buy more tanks and aeroplanes, 
to build more gas factories. At the beginning of the Five 
Year Plan the Society had four million members; by the 
time it is completed it aims to have seventeen million. In the 
five years, or perhaps in four, the Society is to give military 
training to 4,500,000, and air and chemical defence training 
to six million. So, side by side with the Five Year Plan, the 
admitted weapon for the economic war, the militarisation 
of Russia proceeds apace. 

The Five Year Plan itself is of strategic importance. 
Groups of chemical factories are being constructed adjacent 
to the railheads on Russia’s Western frontier. Other chemical 
groups are being constructed in invulnerable positions in the 
interior. Under the Five Year Plan a new military base is 
being constructed in the Urals. There are factories for 
building military tractors and automobiles at Leningrad, 
Stalingrad, Moscow, Cheliabrinsk, Yaroslav and Nijni 
Novgorod. Under the Five Year Plan many new roads and 
railways and a new oil pipe line are being constructed. Their 
strategic value is great, their economic value in many cases 
small. At Tashkent, in Asiatic Russia, the seat of the 
School of Oriental Revolution, and as near to Peshawar as is 
Delhi, chemical and metallurgical groups are being built. 
A new railway is being constructed from Stalin-Abad to 
Termez on the Afghan frontier. New roads, new railways, 
new air services, all pointing in one direction, towards India. 
All the time the Soviet leaders preach the doctrine of inevitable 
war; all the time their agents throughout the world are 
busy sowing the seeds of revolution. 

Every day brings the Soviet Five Year Plan nearer to 
successful completion, or to failure. This year is the critical 
year. If the programme laid down is achieved by October 1 
there is every possibility that the Plan will be a success. If 
it is, it will have a profound effect upon the whole world, for 
the weapon for the economic war on Capitalism will be com- 
plete, backed by enormous natural resources and controlled 
by the hands of men whose aim is the destruction of the 
present system and the establishment of a world Soviet state. 
If, on the other hand, the Plan fails, the world must be 
prepared to meet the last mad gamble of a revolutionary 
dictatorship faced with the collapse of its economic system. 
That gamble may be war. 

J. BAKER WHITE. 


SOCIALISM AND THE LAND 
BY THE LATE VISCOUNT MILNER 


[The following is a lecture on Socialism given by Lord Milner 
at Whitechapel in 1882, and never previously printed. | 


In my last lecture* I arranged the principal proposals of 
Socialism which we are now engaged in discussing under 
three heads: (1) State ownership of the essential means of 
production, whether consisting in acquired instruments, such 
as machinery, or natural requisites such as land. (2) State 
regulation of the conditions of industry. (3) State provision 
for certain primary wants of all citizens. It is the second 
and third of these heads which will occupy our principal 
attention now. But before we proceed to deal with them 
there is one special sub-division of the first category which 
requires some separate notice, and that is the proposal that 
the State should be the sole owner of the land. The 
nationalization of the land is a phrase with which we are all 
rapidly becoming familiar. It is beginning to find a place 
on most advanced Radical programmes, and a society has 
been established to promote it. Men of education and 
influence are beginning to take a scornful notice of it. It 
is, moreover, strongly advocated in a book which in spite of 
all its faults, and they are many, remains in my opinion the 
most valuable and important, as it is certainly the most 
vigorous and interesting of all recent addition to the science 
of Political Economy, Mr. Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty. The nationalization of the land is indeed still very 
far from being, to use the cant phrase, ‘‘ within the sphere 
of practical politics.” But if it is not within that sphere 
it is within sight of it, and whether or not it ever enters into 
practical politics—and personally I should be inclined to say 
that it will—it is a proposal of such infinite importance and 
one the comprehension of which implies such a grasp of the 
fundamental ideas of economics that it cannot be too care- 
fully examined. 

There is a vast amount of confusion even among its own 
advocates about the real meaning and object of the proposal 
to nationalize the land. Lassalle and other Socialists have 
treated the proposal to make land common property simply 
as part of their general scheme of converting into common 
property all the means of production. They have dealt with 
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land as if it were precisely on the same footing as industrial 
capital, on the same footing with relation to the production 
of one particular kind of commodities, human food, as the 
essentials of any other industry, whether material or 
machinery, are to the production of the commodities, which 
that industry provides. They have regarded it as if it were 
the raw material of agriculture, just as unworked cotton, or 
wool, or silk, are the raw materials of textile manufacture. 
And this in one sense it is, but it is far more than this. Land 
is not only the material of one particular kind, and that the 
most primary and indispensable kind, of production, but it 
is an essential element in all production. It is not only the 
original source of all wealth but the inevitable and primary 
factor in each new augmentation of wealth. Everything 
which man makes is made out of the produce of the land, 
but not only that, it is made upon the land. The land 
therefore is really something in its nature essentially different 
from every other means of production. Political economists 
have always recognized this when they have enumerated as 
the essentials of production land, labour and capital. Capital 
indeed is not indispensable to production, however important 
it may be in all the developed stages of it. Adam and Eve 
began life without capital. Land and labour, or in other 
words, nature and man, are the only absolutely indispensable 
elements in the production of wealth. It can serve no useful 
end therefore to deal with land as if it were merely one form 
of capital. 

Even from his own point of view Lassalle has not settled 
the question, when he says that there ought to be co-operative 
association for the cultivation of the land, just as there ought 
to be co-operative associations for the conduct of every other 
form of industry. If every inch of land devoted to the 
production of human food were held as common property 
by agricultural associations, if every mine was held as common 
property by the co-operative society which worked it, many 
of the greatest evils which attend private property in land 
would still remain. 

It is not as the material of a certain kind of production 
but as the condition of all production, and of all existence, 
that land presents itself as a peculiar problem to the social 
philosopher. It is a mistake to confound the land question 
with the agricultural question. That is one part of it certainly, 
but not even the most important part. Yet so completely 
are the two identified in most minds that when you hear 
men speak about Land Reform it is ten to one that it is 
the farmer’s business and the farmer’s only of which they are 
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thinking. The common arguments in favour of a change of 
the Land Laws, whatever form it is proposed that that change 
should take, fall under two heads: the contention that the 
land is under present conditions not sufficiently productive 
and ought to be made more so, and the contention that the 
cultivators of the soil have too little control over it and that 
their control should be increased. The cry for a greater 
sub-division of the land, for the creation of a peasant 
proprietary in so far as it is advocated from agricultural 
considerations, is merely one suggestion for realizing the freer 
disposition of the cultivator of the soil over the material 
which he works with. Tenant right is another suggestion 
to accomplish the same end. It is not our business to discuss 
these various suggestions. All I want to point out is that 
Land Reform as it is ordinarily understood is both a narrower 
and quite a different question from that which we are now 
considering. Behind and above all, the current schemes for 
readjusting the present conditions of private ownership of 
land looms the vaster proposal to abolish such ownership 
altogether. With that proposal the various principles of 
Land Reform which are now struggling for the mastery 
among politicians have no relation whatever. Free Trade 
in Land, the application to the land of those principles of 
unfettered transfer and control which we already recognized 
with respect to capital, is merely a question of production. 
Whether it would or would not lead to a greater sub-division 
of the land is a matter difficult to decide, and its advocates, 
though they generally maintain that it would, do not rest 
their case upon this consideration but upon the less doubtful 
assertion, that the freer the methods of cultivation, the larger 
would be the yield. The multiplication of the virtual owners 
of land, whether by the general introduction of tenant right, 
the course which has been adopted in Ireland, or by the 
creation by whatever means of a large number of small 
proprietors is indeed an idea which goes much deeper down. 
It aims not only at the greater productivity of land but at 
the more equal distribution of the wealth arising from it. 
But just because it is so much more radical and proposes to 
establish a new agricultural system instead of merely tinkering 
with the present system, it is still more incompatible than 
even Free Trade in Land with the Socialistic aspiration to 
nationalize the soil. It would confirm private ownership in 
land by increasing the number of owners. But this is just 
what the Socialist does not want. ‘‘ Granted,” he says, “ that 
the increase of proprietors would result in a heightened 
productivity of the soil and a more general distribution of 
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its benefits, granted—and who can refuse to grant ?—that 
it would strengthen the political stability of the State, it 
would leave its economic foundations as unsound as ever. 
Our object is not, in the first instance at any rate, to increase 
the productivity of the soil. It is not to increase the number 
of those reaping the benefits of it. Increase them as much 
as you please, there will always be one class (and whether 
it is a small or a large class is in the eye of justice immaterial) 
which will enjoy to the exclusion of all other classes these 
primary gifts of nature to which all have an equal claim. 
Whether the landowners number 30,000 as in Ireland or 
8,000,000 as in France, the landowners as a body will still 
have, each in proportion to the size of their holdings, a first 
mortgage upon all the wealth of the country, upon all the 
industry and all the productions of every other class, which 
they have done nothing to deserve.” 

Let us consider the peculiar qualities of land which, in 
the eyes of the persons who use this language, single it out 
as a fitter subject of common ownership than any other form 
of wealth. In the first place, it is not, like all other wealth, 
the result of human industry. It is the free gift of nature. 
It is true that the land as we now find it, whether in town or 
country, in most civilized regions, is something very different 
from this original gift. It has been altered and added to in 
innumerable ways. The present rental of Ireland, or rather 
the rental before the Land Commission began chopping away 
at it, was 17 millions ; the prairie value to which Mr. Parnell 
would like to reduce it is between 2 and 3 millions. Now all 
the results of human labour which have made the difference 
between the one value and the other, all the improvements 
of the soil, whether affixed to or incorporated with it, are 
as truly capital, the product of human industry devoted to 
further production, as the beehives of the honey-grower, or 
the plant of the manufacturer. The conversion of these into 
common property would differ in no respect from the similar 
conversion of the material or instruments of other industries. 
But this is not the usual proposal of the nationalizers. 
According to the scheme put forward by Mr. Wallace and 
the Land Nationalization Society, all the land of the country 
is to be valued and a distinction made in each case between 
the value of everything that is on the land and of the per- 
manent improvements in the land on the one side and its 
natural inherent unimproved value on the other. The 
former is to remain as heretofore private property and is to 
pass from hand to hand under the name of tenant-right as 
freely as the fee simple passes now. The latter, the natural 
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unimproved value, is to be represented by a quit-rent, 
payable to the present owner and his successor in title during 
their lives, but passing after their deaths to the State. 
Without dwelling on the details of this scheme, which I think 
exceedingly bad, I only draw attention to it to show how the 
nationalizers remain consistent to their principle of converting 
into common property only that which nature has bestowed 
upon man, not that which he has created for himself. The 
land, such is their primary proposition, is the gift of nature to 
the whole community, and to the community it should belong. 
But the land as it is, retorts the objector, is to a great extent 
the creation of industry. Very well, replies the nationalizer, 
estimate the addition to and improvements in it which 
industry has made and deduct them; let these still be 
private property, but give the community the rest. The 
rest of course is the natural unimproved value, which can 
only be got at by deducting the value of all that has been 
added to or sunk in the land for its permanent benefit. Take 
from the present rent of the land such a sum as will amount 
to interest at the current rates upon all capital expended in 
permanent improvements, and the residue will be the natural 
rent of the land. This natural rent is not to be confounded 
with original rent. The original rent of a piece of land may 
be very inconsiderable and yet its natural rent at any par- 
ticular time enormous. For the natural rent at any given 
time is just whatever it will at that time fetch in the market, 
just whatever the whole sum of circumstances affecting its 
value make it worth, always excepting the circumstance of 
the permanent improvements effected in it. The natural rent 
is the present rent except in so far as that is due to the 
application of capital and industry to the land, and it is 
this rent which the nationalizers wish to appropriate to the 
community. 

This then is the first peculiarity of land, as distinct from 
its improvements, that it is not the product of human industry. 
But it has two other qualities which, if they are of less service 
to the nationalizer when he is arguing on the ground of 
abstract justice, stand him in good stead when he is arguing 
on the ground of expediency. These are the fact that it is 
indispensable to, a necessary pre-requisite of, every form of 
industry, and the fact that it is limited in quantity. Private 
ownership of land is a monopoly and open to all the familiar 
economic objections to every sort of monopoly. But it is 
not only a monopoly ; it is a monopoly of a peculiarly narrow 
and oppressive kind. It is a monopoly of something which 
everybody must have, but of which it is absolutely impossible 
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to increase the supply. That monopoly does not always 
make itself felt and is felt with very unequal force in different 
places. In a thinly peopled country the supply of land, 
though absolutely limited, may in relation to the numbers 
of those having need of it be practically unlimited. In such 
cases the monopoly will be of little or no value. It is only 
where population is dense, where industries are necessarily 
confined to a limited space, that the ownership of land 
becomes the paramount source of wealth and power. In 
such cases the effect of its monopoly is to enable those who 
possess it to exact from all who need it the largest sum which 
they can possibly afford to give. This is the law which 
Ricardo formulated in respect to agricultural land in the 
famous proposition that: ‘‘ The rent of land is determined 
by the excess of the produce over that which the same 
application can secure from the least productive land in use.”’ 
But it is quite plain, as George contends, that this law does 
not apply only to agricultural land, but to all land. It is 
not only agriculture which pays rents. “ Manufacturers and 
exchange,” says George—and the proposition is obvious— 
‘pay the highest rents as is evinced by the greater value of 
land in manufacturing and commercial cities.” It is not 
necessary to follow George in all his inferences from the 
law of rent in order to appreciate the argument of the 
nationalizer. I differ from him as to the extent to which the 
landowning class has actually appropriated to itself the 
increased wealth arising from improved methods of produc- 
tion as well as in regard to his doctrine of the relation of 
interest to wages. But we have no time to enter into these 
questions here. The fact remains that every increase of 
population and every improvement of the means of produc- 
tion ultimately enrich the owners of land out of all proportion 
to the general increase in the wealth of the people, and where, 
as in England, the number of landowners is practically limited 
while the numbers of the population are constantly and 
rapidly augmenting, the inequality in the distribution of 
riches is exceptionally startling and progressive. This is not 
indeed the only cause of the vast accumulations of wealth side 
by side with the deepest poverty, which are a characteristic 
of all countries of rapid industrial development like England 
and America, but it is a principal cause of such accumulations. 
For the landowner has the first charge upon the produce of 
the general economic progress of the country, the first charge, 
the heaviest, and as I have said, the least merited. All he 
has to do is to sit still and allow the enterprise, the inventive- 
ness, the industry of his fellow-citizens to make him richer 
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and richer. His privileges are the most flagrant violation 
of the Socialist principle, which seeks to accommodate 
distribution to production. “To every man the fruits of his 
labour.” It is only the accident that in its struggle for a 
fuller recognition in the distribution of wealth Labour 
necessarily in the first instance comes into conflict, not with 
Land, but with Capital, which has given the nationalization 
of the land such a subordinate place in the programmes of 
modern Socialist philosophers. As things now stand the first 
charge upon the produce of every man’s labour belongs to 
the landowner, the second to the owner of industrial capital. 
Only the residue, when both these charges have been satisfied, 
belongs to the producer himself. 

Lord Beaconsfield had some dim appreciation of this 
simple economic fact when he talked of the three profits, 
though he fell into the common error of confounding the law 
of existing social institutions with the eternal laws of nature 
when he argued that these three separate profits must always 
accrue to three several sets of people. As a matter of fact 
industrial co-operation, by uniting Capital and Labour in the 
same persons, would remove the second charge, but the first 
would remain. It is this first charge, rent, now belonging to a 
limited number of individuals, which the nationalizer wishes 
to appropriate to the community. The community, he says, 
has made it; it is not to the individual exertions of any 
particular persons, least of all of the landowners, but to the 
industrial development of the nation that its increase is due. 
It is the nation that ought to benefit by it. 

This is not the place to examine the details of proposals 
like those of the Land Nationalization Society. My business 
is not the discussion of political measures but the exposition 
and criticism of political and economic ideas. And as a 
friendly critic I will just point out what seems to me weak 
points in the general aim of the nationalizers. What is the 
use, beyond the increase to the revenues of the State (which 
must be obtained, be it remembered, either by the confiscation 
of private rights or by imposing upon the community an 
enormous debt), what is the use, I say, of appropriating a 
portion, however great, of the value of land, say, the present 
unimproved value, or of imposing a tax, however heavy, 
upon the rent of land, as long as you leave the residue, the 
improved value, or whatever is left over after the payment 
of the tax, in the disposition of private owners? That 
residue will be theirs to do with as they please; its price 
will still be fixed by competition. The monopolist will still 
exact his tribute from increasing population and growing 
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industry ; he will get less himself, but those needing the land 
will not pay less. The inequality in the distribution of the 
unearned increment may be rectified but rent will be not a 
whit less extortionate. 

If, on the other hand, it is not any portion of the value 
of the land, but the whole value which the State is to appro- 
priate, if it is to become not only the owner of the ground 
rent, but the sole controlling owner of the soil, look what an 
enormous burden of management you impose upon the 
community! Here comes in once more that first and 
weightiest, I do not say that conclusive objection, to every 
sweeping Socialistic proposal, the difficulty of discharging 
through the offices of the community the innumerable 
functions now discharged by individuals in the pursuance of 
their own interest, the countless number of official agents, 
not to say the vast quantity of red tape that would be 
required, the open door to all sorts of jobbery and mis- 
management. ‘These are objections which it would be hard 
to overestimate—yet we must not allow ourselves to be too 
much startled by them to recollect that there is another 
side to the question. Just the same objections, it must be 
remembered, were raised when the Government took over the 
telegraphs, yet the Government management of the tele- 
graphs has been not only a great social benefit, but a great 
economic success.* Just the same things were said when 
provincial municipalities began to supply their members with 
gas and water, yet now it is tolerably certain that, when 
we have a municipality in London, the supply of water will 
be one of the first duties which it will undertake. In most 
European countries some portion at least of the railways is 
owned and is well and profitably worked by the State, and 
in Germany the State Railways have proved in many ways 
so preferable to private railways that the present wholesale 
conversion of private into State lines is supported by the great 
body of public opinion. These are instances of successful 
public ownership of things which if, unlike land, they are not 
absolutely indispensable to existence, are yet necessary to a 
civilized life and developed industry and of common im- 
portance to the whole community. And the success of these 
experiments where, as in the majority of cases, they do 
succeed, is due to the following causes. In the first place, 
contrary to what abstract reasoning might lead us to suspect, 
their management is singularly free from jobbery. The most 
flagrant instance of jobbery in the administration of a great 
industrial monopoly must be sought in the present condition 

* In 1882. 
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of the railroads of America, which are not public property, 
but on the contrary are handed over to the uncontrolled 
caprice of private speculators. It is plain that, as far as 
jobbery is concerned, the degree of the danger entirely 
depends upon the nature of the community which is exercising 
the functions of owner. Under a popular Government kept 
in check by an effective public opinion the danger might be 
expected not to be very great. Secondly, the success of 
public ownership in such cases is due to unity of policy. 
Where a great monopoly, like the light and water supply of a 
town or the railway and telegraph system of a State is in 
the hands of a single body (and there is no single private 
body to which so great a power as the railways or telegraphs 
could be safely entrusted) great economies can be effected 
by the introduction of a common system, central manage- 
ment and the avoidance of those wasteful superfluities and 
hostilities which are inseparable from the competition of 
private owners. With a State railway office we should never 
have had millions of pounds thrown away and the whole 
money market disordered through the building of the London 
Chatham & Dover to do the work already provided for or 
capable of being provided for by the South-Eastern. We 
might have had one good and complete railway system for 
our south-eastern counties instead of two imperfect and 
competing bad ones. Thirdly, and No. 3 is a sort of com- 
pound of Nos. 1 and 2, public ownership ensures certainty 
and equality of benefit. Charges can only vary at stated 
intervals and according to definite rules; the convenience 
afforded is given equally to all classes of the community, all 
members of the public. It is in this respect that the American 
railroads most egregiously fail; they are forever favouring 
one customer at the expense of another to secure some 
stipulated advantage to themselves. And English companies 
no doubt would do the same if we had not a law against 
undue preference and a Railway Commission to enforce it. 
This, by the way, is one instance how in default of the primary 
ideal of Socialism, the panacea of State ownership, we do 
as a matter of fact fall back upon its secondary device, the 
palliative of State regulation. 

Now, how does the experience of these experiments in 
State ownership bear on the proposal to nationalize the land ? 
In one respect the argument for State ownership of the land 
is more cogent than that for State ownership of anything else, 
be it light, water, means of transit or what not. Land is the 
biggest of all monopolies and therefore the one with respect 
to which the conflict of private and public interest is likely to 
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have the most far-reaching consequences. But, on the other 
hand, its acquisition and control by the community is also 
far the biggest undertaking, something by the side of which 
even so vast a scheme as the nationalization of the railways 
sinks into insignificance. That unity of administration, 
moreover, which is justly emphasized as one of the chief 
advantages of a State railway system, which has made the 
State telegraph in England such a success, can have no 
meaning as applied to land. Every district and ultimately 
every plot would require separate consideration and treatment. 
With regard to town land, indeed it would be both possible 
and desirable to lay down some general principles, as to the 
proportion of open spaces to ground covered with buildings, 
the width of streets, the size and arrangement of houses and 
the number of persons which each might contain. The 
Artizans Dwellings Act was a first feeble attempt in this 
direction. But what similar set of regulations would it be 
either possible or desirable to adopt with regard to agri- 
cultural land, to the cultivation of the soil, I mean, as distinct 
from the habitations on it, which might well be the subject of 
legislation ? In the absence in this case of any possible unity 
of policy, in the absence, moreover, of these flagrant evils 
which furnish so strong an argument for the public ownership 
of town land, I doubt whether the community is ever likely 
to undertake the enormous burden of the nationalization of 
the soil. It would be wise no doubt to prevent the further 
appropriation of common and waste land by private persons. 
But to reverse the process of appropriation, where it has 
already been completed, to reconvert into its original condition 
of public property the land which now is private, is a very 
different and far more questionable matter. I say this, 
however, only of agricultural land. 

With regard to land in the neighbourhood of great and 
growing cities, on the other hand, I am inclined to think 
that no time is to be lost in enabling the municipalities to 
acquire it and to acquire it at its present actual value, not 
at the speculative prospective value which the presumptive 
growth of the cities which will one day require it may be 
made to give to it. There would be no hardship on the 
owners in giving them what their land is now worth and not 
what it may some day be worth owing to no merit of theirs. 
The value of the 80 acres which are now wanted for the 
proposed Paddington Park was, twenty or thirty years ago 
perhaps, £200 an acre; it is now £3,000 an acre. Three 
thousand pounds an acre is what the community has now to 
pay and ought now to pay for an open space essential to its 
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physical welfare, and that is a price which its own industry 
has created to its own detriment. The harder a town popula- 
tion works and the more it produces, the more it has to 
pay for the conditions of its existence and the means of 
further production. Is that a state of things which we shall 
do well to look quietly on and see repeated in the case of 
every growing town throughout the country ? 

One word in conclusion on this vastly important subject, 
which I am almost ashamed to hurry over in this fashion in an 
odd corner of a single lecture. Whatever may be thought of 
the justice and expediency of bringing back private land to its 
original condition of public property, there can, I think, be 
only one opinion as to the folly of giving up that public 
ownership where it still exists. ‘The argument on which that 
course, which is being pursued with such woeful recklessness 
in America and in all our Colonies, is generally defended, is 
that private ownership is necessary in order to induce people 
to spend their capital and their industry in reclaiming or 
improving the land. It did not need the able criticism of 
Progress and Poverty on this head to show the utter in- 
adequacy of such an argument. More than sufficient induce- 
ment to the cultivator of the soil to make the very most of 
his land is offered by a reasonably long lease on easy terms. 
In new countries men would not only thrive but grow rich 
upon such terms, and that without depriving the community 
of that unearned increment which the progressive industry of 
the whole population, and not their individual exertions, will 
one day give to it. It is surely enough for the original 
farmer that he should have a rich and abundant return for 
his own industry and expenditure. What justice or ex- 
pediency is there in giving him and his successors an eternal 
right to exact a tax, and such a tax, from all their fellow- 
citizens ? And the case becomes still stronger when the 
original owner is not a farmer at all but just a land speculator. 
A new community which had the foresight to retain the fee 
simple of its land would in course of time not need to levy 
any other taxes. When it parts with that fee simple it is 
not only parting with the easiest, the surest and the most 
natural source of future revenue, but is steering with its eyes 
open into all those social evils, which in older counties, 
through no fault of theirs, constantly oppress and sometimes 
threaten to convulse society. 

So much for the nationalization of the land. I feel that 
the subject has been most inadequately treated, but I have 
perhaps said enough to show you its relation to the general 
body of Socialistic doctrine,.and perhaps also to show you 
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why many persons who are not in any sense Communists, 
who are not even in the full sense of the word Socialists, may 
yet consistently sympathize with proposals to substitute public 
for private ownership of the land, still leaving room for the 
application of private capital and enterprise, whether by 
individuals or co-operative associations, in its cultivation and 
improvement. 

One word at parting with this subject and by way of 
recapitulation. That the whole land of the country should 
be public property is something so unlike what we are 
accustomed to that it sounds at first a monstrous and almost 
laughable proposal. But in the nature of things there is no 
monstrosity in it. This was the original condition of the land 
of England. In legal theory all owners to this day are still 
merely tenants, and over vast tracts of the earth’s surface 
the mere tenancy of the holders of the soil is not legal fiction 
but actual fact. In the greater part of India the land is 
owned by the central government ; in Russia an amount of 
land compared with which all the agricultural soil of the 
three kingdoms is but a kitchen garden by the side of a great 
estate is owned by the village communes. Of the state of 
things in our own Colonies I have already spoken. 

There remains but little time to speak of what I have 
denominated the secondary aims of Socialism, State regula- 
tion of the conditions of industry and State provision for 
certain common wants of the citizens. Perhaps after all 
that has already been said on these points in my earlier lec- 
tures little more is needed. The first thing which must 
strike every observant man with regard to the former of 
these subjects is the enormous increase in recent times of 
State interference with the economic relations of man, the 
enormous increase of social legislation. The hand of the State 
is now intruded into a thousand matters from which the 
political and economic principles of a past generation, the early 
Liberals, the middle-class party, the party of the first Reform 
Bill, would most rigorously have excluded it. And this 
increased activity of the State in social matters, which is 
directly traceable to the growing political power, whether 
mediately or immediately exercised, of the great mass of the 
people, is not confined to England. You see the same change 
in process all over the world, in America, in Russia, in France, 
even in Germany. Slowly and steadily there is stepping into 
the place of the old principle that all the State has to do is 
to protect its citizens and for the rest to leave them alone, 
the still older but long forgotten and hidden principle, so 
completely hidden indeed that many men have believed it 
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dead and buried, the principle that the State has to take 
active care of the welfare of its members. The gospel of the 
strong is giving way before the gospel of the majority. 
Democracy, as Mr. Cliff Leslie truly remarks, is meddlesome. 
It is true that every fresh concession made to this principle 
in practice is accompanied by a fresh denial of it in theory. 
As often as we interfere with individual independence for the 
good of large classes of the community, the leaders of political 
thought are eager to apologise for such conduct as an excep- 
tion. It is a breach of political principle, they admit, but it 
is justified by peculiar circumstances, by overwhelming 
necessity. It is thus that they excused the Factory Acts ; 
it is thus that they excuse the Irish Land Act. It is only by 
some similar process that they can excuse the Merchant 
Shipping Act, the Artizans Dwellings Act and the Hares and 
Rabbits Act, the Employers Liability Act and many others. 
It seems to me, if we are going on at this pace, that our con- 
duct will soon consist of nothing but exceptions to our 
principles. 

The truth is that our practice has outgrown our theory. 
The attempt to make the old theory fit the present practice 
is the attempt to put a well-developed man of forty into the 
clothes he had made for him when he was ten; the effect 
is humorous. The writings of John Stuart Mill will remain a 
permanent record of the strangely transitional condition of 
political economy during the last half-century. Starting in 
his Liberty with the simplest and most absolute individualism, 
Mill is driven, from an openness of mind which prevented his 
shutting his eyes to the evils which individualism actually 
wrought, to admitting first one exception and then another 
until at last the principle with which he began is perfectly 
riddled with them. The intellectual history of John Stuart 
Mill is the history of the vast majority of his thinking con- 
temporaries. The individualist doctrines had at the outset 
something exceedingly attractive both for the theorist and 
the philosopher. They were at once apparently most logical 
and apparently most humane. “ All you have to do as a 
community is not to meddle. Let everybody do what he can 
for himself and make the most of his powers in his own way. 
Obedience to the dictates of self-interest in each will lead to 
the highest development of all and everything will be for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds.” Soon, however, it 
began to be observed that, if this doctrine was to work, self- 
interest must mean intelligent self-interest, but most men are 
not intelligent. Powers must mean fully developed human 
powers, but most men are more or less stunted. Unshackled 
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competition might be a fine thing among equals, but men are 
woefully unequal. And so people began to make exceptions 
and say that the weak and helpless, children, for instance, 
and women, and in the long run, as we have seen, sailors and 
miners, and Irish farmers and English farmers, and in fact 
everybody who is at an economic disadvantage, might 
reasonably receive special protection from the State. But 
the moment you admit an exception to your non-intervention 
doctrine in favour of the helpless you practically undermine 
it altogether, for the strong, you may rely upon it, will never 
ask you to intervene. The old doctrine then as to the limits 
of State interference has broken down. Can we formulate a 
new one, a new doctrine which shall stand to the practice 
of to-day and to-morrow as the old doctrine did to that of 
the first thirty years of the nineteenth century? I believe 
we can and that it is this. 

I remember once hearing Mr. Gladstone say at Oxford 
that the characteristic of the Tory was a hatred of liberty 
only tempered by fear, while that of the Liberal was a love 
of liberty only tempered by prudence. Following this model, 
I think I may say that while the once prevalent attitude of 
economists and politicians to State interference was a hatred of 
such interference, yielding only to necessity, the prevalent 
attitude in the future will be a proneness to such interference 
restrained only by caution or by impotence. 

The object of the State, as it seems to me that men are 
beginning to conceive it, and as I think they ought to conceive 
it, is not just to leave things alone and only step in to prevent 
rows, but to favour the weak, to raise the helpless, to improve 
the conditions of the citizens in every healthy way to the 
utmost limits of these powers. I say in every healthy way 
and within the limit of its powers. These are the two 
necessary but, as it seems, the only necessary checks upon 
the interference of the State with the self-determination of 
its members. It must do nothing that will weaken their 
energy and damage the spring of self-reliance, and it must not 
undertake such a multiplicity of duties as it cannot adequately 
perform. To many men it will seem that the latter limit is 
already reached and that the State, like John Bull in Tenniel’s 
famous picture, has already more burdens upon its broad 
shoulders than it can safely stagger under. And in a sense 
this is true ; but we must make a distinction. In talking of 
the State, I do not mean merely the central government ; 
that has more than enough to do already. I mean the organs 
of local government, I mean every corporate union existing 
for the promotion of public ends. For nothing can be more 
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certain than that if we are to increase the functions of govern- 
ment we must multiply its agencies. Decentralization is the 
necessary corollary of the increased activity of the community 
in controlling the social and economic relations of its members. 

Socialism implies decentralization. The more we lean to 
Socialism in our legislation, the more necessary will improved 
local government become. It is this reflection which should 
preserve Holyoake and men of his stamp, men whose honour- 
able independence and bitter experience of the meaning of 
the protection of the working-men by despotic or oligarchical 
States leads them to inveigh against paternal government, 
from repudiating as they do all interference of the com- 
munity in the affairs of labour. 

There is all the difference in the world between a central 
bureaucratic government regulating the social relations of its 
subjects and smaller self-governing corporations arranging for 
themselves the relations of their members. The extent to 
which a central government, however powerful, can actually 
control the private affairs of its subjects is necessarily very 
limited.* It is the bureaucratic element in Prince Bismarck’s 
general compulsory insurance scheme which has been the 
first to break down, and it has broken down, you may be sure, 
not from any dislike of the Prince to paternal government, 
but simply from the practical impossibility of carrying it out. 
He still clings to the idea of compulsory insurance for all 
workmen, and will probably end by realizing it.+ 

I do not mean to say that in any future interference of 
the community with the industrial relations of its members 
local corporations can be allowed to take matters entirely 
into their own hands and lay down principles for themselves. 


*As an instance of the difficulty of increased regulation of industry under 
a centralized administration, see in The Times of March Ist, 1882, the report 
of a debate on the previous night in House of Lords on Lord Stanhope’s 
motion for a Shop Hours Regulation Bill. Most of the objections to the 
proposal, such as that it would reduce the wages of women, would make 
their employment rarer, etc., etc., are mere twaddle. But a serious difficulty 
was raised by Lord Rosebery when he pointed out the heaviness of the 
burden which would be imposed on the Home Office in exercising discretion 
as to the necessary exemptions. 

} Bismarck’s first Accident Insurance Bill, proposed in 1881, was with- 
drawn. In 1882, a second Accident Insurance Bill was proposed, along 
with a Sickness Insurance Bill. The latter was promulgated in 1883, and 
came into operation December, 1884. The Accident Insurance Act came 
into force October, 1885, and the Old Age and Invalidity Insurance Act in 
January, 1891. The first draft of the Accident Insurance Act was purely 
bureaucratic. The amended Act gave autonomy to the Mutual Insurance 
Associations, under the supervision of an Imperial Insurance Office. See 
Social Insurance in Germany, 1883-1911, by W. Harbutt Dawson. T. 
Fisher Unwin. : 
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On the contrary, nothing is plainer than that regulations of 
this kind can only be effective if practically universal. You 
see this in the present Socialist agitation for an extension of 
the Factory Laws. The Socialists know well enough that the 
extent to which any country, much more any district, can 
afford to impose restrictions upon industry, to exclude 
women, for instance, from certain kinds of work or to limit 
the hours of labour, depends upon the extent of the restrictions 
existing in the districts and countries with which it is chiefly 
brought in contact, or with which it competes. It was the 
recognition of this truth which led to the foundation of the 
International. It is this which has led to the recent suggestion 
emanating from Switzerland of a General Factory Act for all 
Europe. The greater the interdependence of nations, the 
more universal must be the laws, if any, regulating the con- 
duct of industry. Isolated action in this respect, however 
desirable, might end in ruin, must in fact end m ruin, if 
carried beyond a certain point. But while the principle of 
such legislation, if it is to be effectual, cannot be too widely 
applied, the superintendence of their execution can hardly be 
too minutely sub-divided. Local administration must go hand 
in hand with central control. The delimitation of their con- 
fines is the most difficult task of the politician. 

It only remains to speak of the third and last category of 
Socialist proposals, State provision for certain common 
needs of all citizens. This State provision is so intimately 
connected with State regulation that it is often difficult to 
draw the line between them; the one in many instances 
implies the other. If you insist on the observation of certain 
sanitary rules in factories, in workshops and in private houses, 
you are providing the conditions of health for the workmen 
and inhabitants. If you insist upon compulsory insurance, 
and compulsory insurance for labourers, whether coming out 
of the pocket of the workman or the employer or both, is 
plainly near at hand in several European countries, you 
provide pensions for the insured in sickness or old age. But 
under State provision, in the strict sense of the term, we should 
only include those benefits which come directly out of the 
pocket of the community. Now here again, as in the case of 
State regulation, there are two necessary limits: the extent 
to which such help can be given without weakening the 
stimulus to individual exertion, and the extent to which the 
community can afford to give it—in other words, the length 
of its purse. With regard to the exact point where the first 
limitation comes in, there is the widest difference of opinion. 
The more general view, I take it, still is that provision by the 
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community for the wants of individuals should be jealously 
watched, that the nature of such provision is to relax indi- 
vidual exertion, to pauperize. Is that the truth? Does it 
not depend entirely upon the nature of the gift conferred ? 
We have at present in our English system two grand instances 
of provision by the community for the wants of its poorer 
members, the Poor Law and State-aided elementary education. 
The two, it has been said, are mutually exclusive ; the latter, 
it is hoped, will reduce, and may in time altogether extinguish 
the former. I believe that to be true; I believe the Poor 
Law to be a bad, though under present circumstances partially 
indispensable, form of State provision. I believe free educa- 
tion to be a good form which, so far from being dispensed with, 
ought as soon as possible to be extended and permanently 
maintained. Is this not inconsistent ? What is the difference 
between them ? The difference is something which everybody 
must feel, but which few people unfortunately try to formu- 
late. It is all very well to say that the poor ought to feel as 
much humiliated by having their children educated for them 
as by being themselves supported in the workhouse. You 
know, as a matter of fact, that common moral sentiment does 
not endorse this contention, and common moral sentiment 
here, as in so many cases, is right without quite knowing why. 
It is right, because while it is unnatural and ruinous for the 
community to undertake to supply the individual wants of 
its members, making the incapacity of each one the measure 
of the benefit he is to receive, it is natural and to its own 
advantage that it should develop the faculties of its members. 
It is right because, as we all know and feel, there is a world- 
wide difference between helping a man to a start in life and 
ensuring him against failure in it. The development of his 
faculties gives him from the first both higher aims and an 
increased capacity of attaining his aims. The ultimate refuge 
always before his eyes makes him from the first less strenuous 
in all his undertakings. But the great thing after all is that 
education (and I am thinking now of physical as well as 
mental training) makes a man better, more capable, and 
because more capable, more energetic and more independent. 
It is incapacity that is the parent of sloth and pauperism. 
And if it is said, ‘‘ Yes, but the feeling that the thing has been 
given to him will always leave him with a certain sense of 
degradation,” I say, “‘ No, not if it is given to him as of right 
and not from charity, as an essential part of that citizenship 
of a free community to which he is born, given to him no 
more and no less than to all his fellows, not as a miserable 
grudging pittance but as a talent freely entrusted to him and 
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to be used by him as a trust.” It is just the common 
character of free education which gives it its highest moral 
value. It ought to be the first lesson in citizenship, in public 
spirit, the first impulse to a noble emulation in the public 
service, to stamp upon the character from the first a sense 
of the dignity of equal citizenship, of the meaning of common 
rights and common duty. 

And now, I have done. I have only given you a superficial 
sketch of Socialism and in doing so I have sought, as far as 
human frailty will allow, rather to help you to conclusions 
than to put before you conclusions of my own. Let me 
impress upon you once more, in conclusion, that Socialism 
is nothing novel or monstrous, but something that more or 
less exists in all human life and society ; that it is at present 
forcing itself forward with unusual energy because in the 
immediate past it has been unduly discredited, and that its 
ultimate success depends not upon the premature introduction 
of a social order for which men are not yet morally fit, but 
on the gradual growth, if we may hope for such growth, of 
individual unselfishness, of a higher sense of the value and 
the beauty of common work and common enjoyment and of 
nobler aims than that of individual money-getting. Not the 
subordination of self to the community, but a nobler ideal of 
self-development—a self-development that will lead men to 
seek that kind of wealth in obtaining which they are despoiling 
no one, which will be to the advantage and not to the detri- 
ment of others—is the only durable foundation of a Socialistic 
State. Only when that ideal has been attained, if it ever is 
attained, by a predominant number of men, will progress 
be able to dispense with the present harsh and mean 
stimulants to personal exertion. In that day Socialism will 
come about of itself, but before that day every attempt to 
introduce it as a general system would mean failure, though 
each stage in moral progress will be marked by an increase 
of Socialism in political institutions. In our present imperfect 
state, therefore, we can neither afford altogether to follow or 
altogether to dispense with Socialistic ideals ; not to follow 
them altogether because that would be to impose upon man- 
kind a code which they have not yet the wisdom to appreciate 
or the virtue to observe; not altogether to dispense with 
them, because that would be to suffer the meaner and more 
unscrupulous among us to drag us all down to their own 
level. And as for the violence and exaggeration which attend 
the first appearance of Socialistic doctrine in certain places, 
do not let them blind you to the essential truths which 
animate it. There are violence and exaggeration in the train 
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of every great movement, in the train of Christianity, in the 
train of the Reformation. It is for us to distinguish the true 
from the false, to balance carefully and severally the proposals 
of Socialism, while not forgetting their connection, and to 
preserve our reverence for what is pure and true and noble 
in its ideals while remembering the difficulties which beset 
their realization and the danger of attempting to realize them 
too soon. For here as elsewhere one needs a warm heart 
and a cool head. 


[Previous lectures by Lord Milner were printed in the January, February, 
March, April and May numbers of The National Review.] 
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THE NEW SPANISH REPUBLIC 


THouGH the King of Spain has not abdicated, but has merely 
left his country so as to avoid causing a civil war, and has 
reserved all his rights to his throne pending the result of the 
general elections to the Cortes, which take place next June 
or possibly before, yet a study of the most important factors 
in the political situation gives the impression that he has no 
chance of coming back—at all events at present—without 
risking that civil war which he has shown so very distinctly 
that he wishes to avoid. How determined he is to save his 
country from civil war may be judged from the fact, not 
generally known or given to the public, that before leaving 
he gave definite orders to his army that while they must 
take no part in the present Republican movement, neither 
must they attempt to oppose it. 

The central idea of the Republicans comprises a Spain 
divided up into separate provinces or states, which will be 
autonomous for local affairs, but federated under a Republic, 
whose central government will be in Madrid; these ideas 
were incorporated in an agreement, signed more than a year 
ago between the most prominent Republicans of the different 
parts of Spain, called ‘‘ The Pact of San Sebastian.” 

There is also a suggestion comprised in the federal scheme, 
published a year ago by Francisco Cambd, the Catalan 
politician, to include Portugal and make an Iberian Feder- 
ation; at the time this was made this proposal seemed 
fantastic and quite unlikely to be acceptable to Portugal, 
but recent events in that country have brought it within 
the bounds of possibility. 

The two parts of Spain where there is a strongly developed 
and historical local nationalism are the Provincias Vas- 
congadas (Basque Provinces) and Catalufia, and it is these 
two provinces at the two extreme ends of the Pyrenees that 
are most determined to obtain a cession of large powers of 
local autonomy and of privileges which were theirs in the 
past and have gradually been restricted with a view to making 
Spain a more perfect entity. In both these provinces reside 
races allied to but separate from the other races of Spain, 
and this is especially true as regards the Basques, who are 
the remnants of the original Celtic-[berian races of the Penin- 
sula. Both provinces have ‘their own languages, Basque is 
unlike anything else, and Catalan is a dialect like that of 
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Provence. One contains the biggest port of Spain and the 
other the second biggest port, and they contain the two most 
productive industrial centres. In these ways the two pro- 
vinces are very similar and have always felt jealousy of the 
control of Madrid, and for this reason both have been violent 
supporters in the past of the Carlists in their wars against 
the ruling house. 

In the first flush of the Republican victory of April 14, 
the leaders both in Barcelona and Bilbao allowed themselves 
to be carried too far on a wave of inebriated enthusiasm and 
declared almost independent Republics, exceeding what had 
been arranged in the Pact of San Sebastian. They are now 
being obliged to retrocede, and naturally the more extreme 
of their followers do not like it, and claim that they have been 
deceived. This obligatory retracing of their steps is very 
evident in Catalufia, where Francisco Macia, the Republican 
leader, signed himself at first “‘ President of the Catalan 
Republic,” which he altered after two days to “ President of 
the Catalan State,” and again two days later to ‘‘ President 
of the Generalty (Generalidad) of Catalufia’’; this word 
‘* generalidad ’’ comes from the title of the Catalan adminis- 
tration of a period in the Middle Ages, and seems to denote 
a sort of glorified county council; no one seems to be quite 
sure what it does mean, which is perhaps the reason of its 
choice. 

Perhaps the Catalan-Basque problem is the greatest 
danger that the new Republican Government has to meet, 
but there are two other difficulties that will require all their 
skill and good fortune ; these are the relations of Church and 
State and the Communist propaganda. 

The danger of Communism is usually pooh-poohed in 
Spain by unthinking or unobservant people, but it seems a 
real danger, especially in a country where the political pendu- 
lum has just made a great swing to the left. Though the 
Communists are supposed to be very few in numbers, they 
hold the control of the Sindicato Unico or Workers’ Con- 
federation, the only remaining workman’s syndicate in 
Spain, which controls the bulk of labour all over Spain, and 
is so powerful that it successfully called a general strike in 
Barcelona on April 15, and has before now controlled the 
situation in previous strike crises. This Sindicato owns and 
prints in Barcelona and distributes all over Spain the only 
workman’s newspaper of any importance, called Solidaridad 
Obrera, which is purely Marxian in its doctrines and vocabu- 
lary ; it was, already, six days after the event, stating its 
discontent with the Republic that it had assisted to power. 
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Another sign of the existence of a Communistic public is the 
large number of revolutionary books, lives and writings of 
Lenin, Trotsky, etc., that are on the bookstalls, and also the 
number of newspapers with a red flavour ; such things would 
not be exposed for sale if they were not read. 

As regards the relations between Church and State, the 
present is pregnant with possible development, and the 
future is obscure. On the one hand, the Vatican and the 
Spanish clerical hierarchy have been very closely allied with 
the Spanish Monarchy, though the clergy in Catalufia and the 
Basque Provinces have had strong Carlist tendencies. On 
the other hand, political parties of the left in Roman Catholic 
countries are always anti-clerical and often anti-religious. 
So far, the only definite indication on the part of the Re- 
publican Government of their policy has been to issue orders 
that in future, though masses should continue to be held in 
the military barracks, they are to be voluntary and not 
compulsory as heretofore, and that the soldiers taking part 
are to parade without their arms. The significance of this 
measure is that it has been taken rapidly after the advent of 
the Republic. The Church hierarchy has shown no approval 
or disapproval of the Republic, but some bishops have issued 
orders to their clergy to abstain from taking any part in 
politics or mentioning the present political situation in their 
sermons, which indicates a policy of expediency. In the last 
few days we have seen the burning of some forty monasteries 
and convents and their churches in Madrid, Sevilla and 
Valencia by the mobs, while the Government forces and 
authorities looked on, and the Cardinal Primate of Spain, 
the Archbishop of Toledo, has been obliged to slip over the 
frontier to Lourdes to escape the possible vengeance of the 
government and the people. 

The real attitude of the army is an unknown factor, 
though, on the face of it, it appears that as a body they have 
accepted and support the Republic and all badges of royalty 
have been removed from their uniforms. It appears certain 
that previous to the Republican slide, they were divided and 
that part of them were Republican or opposed to the King, 
and that the bulk of them, who were loyal to the King, have 
been influenced by his instructions not to oppose the Republic. 
The bulk of them, however, can hardly be pleased by the 
sudden promotion of officers with known Republican tendencies 
and by the elevation to the category of national heroes of the 
mutinous officers who engineered the Jaca rebellion in 
December, and attacked their comrades. The full results of 
the recent decrees of the provisional republican government 
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have not been seen, but one result is inevitable and that is 
the destruction of the organisation and discipline of the 
Spanish army ; so obvious is this that one is tempted to ask 
if, in reality it is not the object sought. The most destructive 
of these decrees is that giving all officers of the army, police, 
carbineers and civil guard one month in which to retire from 
their particular service on full pay for the rest of their lives. 
Although the Spanish army is notoriously over-officered, the 
disruptive effect of this decree is disastrous, and there are 
already regiments, of whose officers of all grades more than 
half have resigned. 

In strong contrast to the policy followed with the army, 
the navy has not been touched by the provisional government, 
which is significant, as the navy was very loyal to King 
Alfonso, though the officers took the oath of allegiance to 
the Republic when he released them from their oath to him. 

To obtain a proper perspective of the present Spanish 
political situation, all the above factors must be taken into 
consideration. 

The present provisional Republican Government is formed 
of men of undoubted ability, though they are all extremists, 
and some of them of doubtful reputation. There are many 
indications that there is a tendency for men and parties of 
more moderate tendencies, who were previously Monarchists, 
to support and co-operate with the present government, who 
are showing more toleration than was expected, and a deter- 
mination to avoid disputes until the coming elections to the 
Cortes have taken place, so as to decrease the chances of 
their opponents and establish themselves more firmly in 
power. 

Such is the present situation as it appears in Spain, and, 
in a country where surprises are the rule, a prophet is likely 
to lose his reputation if he prophesies, and the wise man 
awaits events, of which the next will probably be the general 
election to the Cortes, when a new constitution for Spain is to 
be manufactured. 

ArTHUR F. LovepDay. 
Barcelona, 
May 15th, 1931. 
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EUROPE IN CHINA 


Ir certainly was never intended that the appearance of 
Judge Feetham’s report on Shanghai should coincide so closely 
and appropriately with the breakdown of Sir Miles Lampson’s 
negotiations on the whole question of extraterritoriality. 
Judge Feetham’s appointment to advise on the future 
constitution of Shanghai, as explained in the NaTIoNAL 
Review of April, was due entirely to the initiative of the 
Municipal Council, not to any foreign Power. As a man he 
probably sympathises with the Chinese aspirations; as a 
Judge he can speak only of what he finds; and nothing 
could be more disconcerting for the Chinese claims than his 
criticism of their Courts, nor could more completely justify 
our insistence that Shanghai, Canton, Hankow and Tientsin 
must be excluded from any surrender of British extraterri- 
torial rights. He says frankly that Chinese and non-extra- 
territorial foreigners cannot expect from these Courts “any 
effective protection against the illegal acts of officials, or of 
military authorities or of party organisations.” 

After that there is really nothing more to be said, though 
it is to be feared that a great deal more will be. Nanking’s 
reply to our most necessary stipulations is to publish a set 
of regulations for assuming jurisdiction over all foreigners, 
which, it says, will take effect at the end of this year. Thus 
Nanking prepares to tear up the treaties, but meanwhile 
allows a space of eight months in which to see if we mean 
what we have said or can be cajoled into further concessions. 
That puts us all, the other thirteen Treaty Powers as well 
as ourselves, in the same boat, and enjoins on us to be the 
more careful. On the one hand, we may have the benefit 
of companionship and solidarity in resisting Nanking’s 
illegal design ; on the other, any independent action by us 
might seriously weaken the position of other Powers. The 
news that Sir Miles Lampson is continuing his conversations 
with Dr. C. T. Wang, the Chinese Foreign Minister, will 
cause widespread anxiety. The Chinese will naturally regard 
it as a sign of weakness whereout they may suck no small 
advantage. 

A brief review of China’s efforts to get rid of extraterri- 
toriality is necessary, since the rights and wrongs of the 
question have been much distorted by mendacious propa- 
ganda. Nanking’s contention that extraterritoriality prevents 
it from enforcing order is simply untrue. There are, perhaps, 
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in all China 250,000 foreigners, including all the Russians, 
Germans, Austrians and other people who have no extra- 
territorial rights; while the total area of the settlements 
and concessions which they control—there are none now 
except at the four big ports mentioned above—is under 
20 square miles in a country of 1,500,000. In contrast, too, 
with the anarchy and misgovernment, the impotence of law 
and the rapacity of generals and politicians prevailing every- 
where else, the foreign-controlled areas stand out conspicu- 
ously, in Judge Feetham’s phrase, as “ islands of security ” 
for foreigners and Chinese both. It is most noticeable that 
Chinese who talked to Judge Feetham ascribe the wealth, 
commerce and confidence enjoyed in Shanghai solely to the 
physical protection and the rule of law preserved by foreign 
control ; and the Chinese bankers, while apparently urging 
that all the foreign and Chinese districts of Shanghai should 
be merged into one comprehensive scheme of local self- 
government, “‘ felt that the security which Shanghai afforded 
must be maintained and improved.” 

It could easily be shown, if space permitted, that there is 
no inconsistency between extraterritoriality in China and 
the practice of other countries and of herself in the past. 
Indeed it seems clear that she preferred foreigners to be under 
their own laws, partly as a relief to herself, partly because 
the barbarians were not thought worthy of being judged by 
Chinese law. But she has seen extraterritoriality disappear 
in Japan, Siam, Turkey and Persia, and burns to be rid of 
what is now an implicit reproach on her administration—the 
more so indeed since she can neither deny nor as yet remedy 
the unanswerable charges which foreign experts bring against 
that administration. 

In 1926 an International Commission of foreign jurists 
made an exhaustive inquiry into Chinese judicature. Improve- 
ments they readily admitted, but the general conclusion 
was dead against China’s readiness for the abolition of extra- 
territoriality. Judge Feetham’s report shows how little 
advance has been made on the conditions of five years ago. 
In the District Court of Shanghai, where Chinese judges now 
sit alone untrammelled by any foreign representative, criminal 
cases appear to be well handled—perhaps for the good reason 
that the Municipal Council retains control of the police— 
but in civil suits there are endless delays and adjournments, 
and foreigners have exactly the same difficulty in getting 
redress against a Chinese defendant as they had in the old 
factory days at Canton in the early 19th century. Judge 
Feetham goes on to describe “a startling illustration of the 
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disregard of law by the executive authorities in issuing 
secret orders to the Courts,’ when a Dr. Zung was seized by 
the Court at the orders of Chinese officials outside Shanghai, 
on an unsupported charge of being a Communist, and was only 
saved from being handed over to them by the Municipal 
Council, which, however, had to carry the matter through 
two Appeal Courts before it could avert this gross outrage 
on justice. The Municipal Council does not, of course, claim 
a sort of extraterritorial rights for Chinese living in Shanghai ; 
but, as being solely responsible for the peace and order of the 
settlement, it does claim to save them from illegal arrest 
and oppression. In this instance the highest Court was on 
the right side. But supposing there had been no Municipal 
Council? No Appeal Court would ever have heard of 
Dr. Zung. 

Instances of Chinese Courts acting as a mere tool for the 
officials and politicians abound. In the autumn of 1929 
Nanking ordered the estates of a deceased millionaire named 
Sheng Kung-pao, who died twenty-two years ago, to be 
confiscated on its bare ipse dixit that the money had been 
made by corrupt practices. Not having been able to collar 
what of the estate was in Shanghai, a couple of months ago 
the Government announced that the Sheng family might 
keep what remained. The incongruity of the second order 
is not less remarkable than the injustice of the first. As 
for the estates in the interior which have been confiscated 
by greedy politicians on the plea of being “‘ enemy property,” 
they are almost without number. 

Two years ago Dr. Wang formally called on the Powers 
to abolish extraterritoriality. Nothing could have been more 
cogent than the British reply, pointing out why extraterri- 
toriality had always been, and still remained, indispensable. 
But it was suggested that China should offer proposals on 
which some modification of the system might be negotiated. 
No such proposals were ever forthcoming. Instead, at the end 
of the year, Nanking declared extraterritoriality abrogated, 
and some months afterwards Sir Miles Lampson was sent 
to Nanking, apparently to offer his own suggestions as to 
how extraterritoriality might be pared away. Nobody, of 
course, is quicker to notice and take advantage of the obvious 
inconsistency between the notes and actions of the Foreign 
Office than the Chinese. No sufficient explanation has yet 
been given as to the unusual efforts made to get something 
agreed upon so as to enable Dr. Wang to make a triumphant 
announcement at the People’s Convention. Not only would 
it appear that we were ready to sacrifice extraterritoriality 
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altogether outside the four chief ports, but, as Mr. Henderson 
revealed in the House of Commons on May 6: 

“His Majesty’s Government suggested to the Chinese Government 
that they would be prepared, immediately on the conclusion of the 
treaty” (i.e., the treaty abrogating our extraterritorial rights) ‘to 
agree to the appointment of a special commission which would proceed 


forthwith to a study of the whole problem of the reserved areas with a 
view to finding a satisfactory solution.” 


Considering that one of the reasons for excluding Shanghai, 
etc., was, as Mr. Henderson explained in the same speech, 
that H.M. Government “ could not alone decide the question, 
having regard to the fact that other Powers were concerned,” 
this was a truly amazing suggestion—unless it was made 
with the knowledge and consent of the other Powers, of which 
Mr. Henderson gives no indication. Indeed, his speech 
implied that he had no knowledge of what they were doing 
or where they stood in respect of extraterritoriality. 

The outlook is now the more dubious in view of the 
violent quarrel which has latterly broken out between Nanking 
and Canton, where a large faction of the Kuomintang announce 
that they are gathering armies to march against the “ despot ” 
Chiang Kai-shek. Seeing that Chiang has lost no oppor- 
tunity in the past year and a half of lashing the Kuomintang’s 
arrogance and corruption, and that he has recently driven 
large numbers of them out of office, including the champion 
of all their privileges, Hu Han-min, a breach was inevitable ; 
and in so far as he appears to be backing the People’s Con- 
vention, in its attempt to put a check upon the Kuomintang’s 
iniquitous abuse of power in the past two years, one’s sym- 
pathies may on the whole be with him and Nanking. But 
the fact cannot be ignored that we might sign an agreement 
with one Government only to find another in its place, and 
that, in any case, the quarrel postpones the extension of 
Nanking’s authority, at present nugatory, which would be 
our sole guarantee for any promises made in return for what 
we gave up. | 

Meanwhile four of China’s fairest provinces south of the 
Yangtze are riddled with Communism, which has latterly 
begun to appear in the north also, where the devastations 
of civil war have prepared a fertile soil. It took Imperial 
China twelve years to subdue the Taiping Rebellion, with 
far greater forces than Nationalism commands and against 
a far less subtle foe. All over the country insubordinate 
generals monopolise the railways and prey upon the people, 


and illicit taxation of the most extortionate nature throttles 
business. 
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At the moment of writing Judge Feetham’s actual recom- 
mendations for Shanghai have still to be made known. Like 
the Simon Commission, he is publishing in two sections. 
But his observations plainly leave him no scope to go very 
much further than the scheme of gradual devolution and 
inclusion of the Chinese merchants of Shanghai in its adminis- 
tration, as announced by the Municipal Council in 1925, 
and for the past five years increasingly in operation. Any 
idea of suggesting that Shanghai should be given up to 
Chinese official rule such as exists in every other city in 
China is unthinkable. The general inference of Judge 
Feetham’s comments is that any change could only be intro- 
duced most gradually. 

The danger now is that his recommendations may be taken 
by the Foreign Office to advocate some hasty concession 
which would inevitably drag down others with ourselves. 
No Power would be able to stand out if we gave way. The 
stand we have taken over the four great ports is perfectly 
reasonable, as the Chinese, who never fail to recognise when 
an opponent is within his rights, know. Even by what we 
already appear to have conceded, British firms are likely to 
suffer severely through their branches in the interior, and 
nothing is likely to come of further negotiations except further 
giving way on our part. 

The issue is simply this, that we and other foreigners have 
built up enormous businesses in China, banking, shipping, 
insurance, industrial and mercantile, under the protection 
of foreign control and the rule of law, by all of which millions 
of Chinese are benefited. And China is in too fluid and 
disorganised a state for these interests to be exposed to the 
uncertainties of Chinese rule. It is fairly safe to prophesy 
that the present Chinese Government, which is largely an 
experiment in foreign modes, bears no relationship to what 
will ultimately emerge. The Chinese people have yet to 
come to terms with their politicians. Among them 
Nationalism, as distinct from the Nationalist Party, con- 
stitutes a real force, which begins to manifest itself in various 
movements which will ultimately tell for the good of the 
whole nation. But that day is still very far off. 

If the Chinese Government are confident that their 
administration can give foreigners the same security they have 
hitherto enjoyed, they cannot object to having their assertion 
put to practical tests. The fact that they obviously do 
object is an additional reason for firmness on the foreigners’ 
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LORD MILNER AND TOYNBEE HALL 


An Address given on May 18th by the Ri. Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain on the Unveiling at Toynbee Hall and 
Milner Hall of two Memorials. 


You who have accompanied me this afternoon have seen 
the accomplishment of the first part of the duty I have 
undertaken in the unveiling of the two plaques so generously 
presented by Mr. Eldred Hitchcock. It now remains for me 
to fulfil the further and much more difficult portion of my 
task, to try and say to you, in words adequate to the occasion, 
something about the great man who is the subject of these 
medallions, and about his connection with the East End of 
London. 

I am sadly conscious that I am but ill-equipped to do 
justice to such a theme. I was only brought into close 
contact with Lord Milner for a comparatively short time 
during the War period, and I had no personal knowledge of 
his work in social reform. But indirectly I had long known 
him fairly well. During some of the best years of his life, 
when he was carrying a burden of responsibility, such as 
falls to the lot of few men, in circumstances of exceptional 
strain and anxiety, he was in the closest relations, and, I 
suppose, in almost daily communication with my father, 
who was then his official chief. And I recall that my father, 
who had this unexampled opportunity of judging his quality, 
said of him afterwards, in the House of Commons, “‘ As my 
colleague and friend, I have known no greater man.” That 
greatness was manifested again, later on, in unforgettable 
service to his country during the late War, and to-day as we 
think of him, it is perhaps chiefly in the words so happily 
chosen by Mr. Rudyard Kipling for inscription on Mr. 
Ledward’s original medallion, as “a Servant of the State.” 
As a great servant of the State, that memorial of him, of 
which these plaques are replicas, is fittingly placed in West- 
minster Abbey in company with those other illustrious men 
who have there been given a national resting place. 

But there was another side to Lord Milner’s character 
which even to-day perhaps is not fully appreciated by the 
general public, but which was yet a deep and intimate part 
of his life. Like Abou ben Adhem, he was one who loved his 
fellow men. There are many living to-day, giving service 
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of one kind or another to their fellow citizens, who, in their 
youth, were known as “ Milner’s young men,” and who owe 
their inspiration to the sympathy, the encouragement, and 
the friendship which he freely and generously poured out upon 
them. And the work he did in the East End is another 
aspect of this love of his fellow men, manifesting itself in 
his intense desire to improve the social conditions, and uplift 
the minds of those who had not his advantages of birth and 
education. 

There may be some in this audience to whom the history 
of Lord Milner’s association with Toynbee Hall will be new. 
He first became acquainted with Arnold Toynbee at Oxford, 
where they were at Balliol together. They formed a fast 
friendship, founded, no doubt, on common ideals and aspira- 
tions. Together they framed their ideas of a model society, 
in which unity should take the place of discord, and duty 
to the community should be accepted in a state from which 
social injustice should be banished. When Toynbee died, 
Milner’s devotion to the ideas which he had shared with his 
friend was only strengthened, and he seized upon the oppor- 
tunity of doing something to put them into practical operation 
when it was proposed to found a University Settlement in 
East London. I daresay the enthusiasm with which he 
gave his support to the new institution glowed all the 
brighter when, at the happy suggestion of Mrs. Barnett, 
now known to all of us as Dame Henrietta Barnett, it was 
decided to call it by the name of his friend of Oxford days. 
At any rate, the association with Toynbee Hall, begun at 
its foundation, persisted through all the many phases of his 
career, and when, after his return from South Africa, he 
took his place among the leaders of the Conservative Party, 
he strove always to instil into his colleagues, and to spread 
among the rank and file, his own conceptions of social 
reform, as it had been understood by the founders of this 
parent of University Settlements. He was no narrow party 
man. Believing that in Party Government, as it has been 
developed in this country, there was ready to hand a great 
instrument of progress, he regarded party not as a static 
but as a dynamic force, and he was always ready to 
receive and to merge into it any ideas, from whatever source 
they proceeded, that appealed to his deep patriotism and 
his broad humanity. As an example, some of you may 
remember a speech he made at his old College in 1909, in 
which he put forward a powerful, and perhaps decisive 
plea, for the measure known as the Trade Boards Act. 
The idea of enabling the wretchedly paid, unorganised 
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workers in the trades concerned to establish some sort of 
firm ground on which they could take their stand in dealing 
with their employers, made an irresistible appeal to his sense 
of social justice and fairness. 

In 1911, Lord Milner was invited to become Chairman 
of Toynbee Hall, and he continued to hold that office to the 
end of his life. Right through the years, when he was a 
member of the War Cabinet, and, by reason of his long 
experience, his rare ability and his strength of character, 
he was called upon to take much more than his share of 
responsibility—he never failed to give his attention and his 
interest to the affairs of the Settlement and its surroundings 
whenever his aid was required. His labours hardly grew 
less after the signing of the Armstice, for the problems of 
the Peace were as baffling as those of the War, and already 
his health was beginning to show the marks of the long years 
of strain. Yet towards the end, when already he was feeling 
the approach of that insidious and mysterious ailment which 
was presently to prove fatal; when already he was giving the 
best of his time and thought to great Imperial causes, such 
as the promotion of the study of Tropical Medicine and 
Scientific Research, he did not shrink from undertaking yet 
another laborious and exacting task on behalf of the people 
of this district. The establishment of a Hostel for poor boys 
in East London, and of a Social Centre in an area where 
human interests are few and drab, was one that was bound 
to enlist at once his sympathy and support; and, in his 
capacity of Chairman of Toynbee Hall, he prepared, without 
hesitation, to launch an appeal to the public for the necessary 
funds. 

The appeal was made and the funds were found, but, 
before the Hostel was completed, Lord Milner had passed 
away. But in the same spirit as that which gave the name 
to Toynbee Hall, the Hostel and the Hall in which we stand 
have been associated with the memory of men whose thoughts 
and plans they represent. 

And so long as these buildings stand here like a beacon light 
in Darkest London, so long will they bear their testimony to 
the warm heart and the loving kindness of one who, though 
he towered above his fellows in intellect, in courage and in 
the ability to carry through great enterprises, never forgot 
his kinship with the lowliest among them, nor ever ceased 
his endeavours to lift them up. 
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THE AUSTRO-GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION 
AND ITS ALTERNATIVE 


THE proposed Austro-German Customs Union is an event of 
outstanding importance. The Germans were probably right 
in springing it upon the world as a surprise, as France, had 
she been forewarned, might have put a stop to the negotiations 
by the mere act of signifying her disapproval. It is a wholly 
different matter for the Quai d’Orsay to be confronted with 
the fait accompli and demand of two Governments to go 
back on their decision. The secrecy of the coup (and, 
paradoxically enough, the wide range of underground rami- 
fications paving the way for it via Budapest as far as Belgrade) 
and, above all, its brusqueness convey to the French unhappy 
memories of Tangier and Agadir. It is the recrudescence 
of a method which certain idealists were pleased to visualise 
as inherent to the late German Imperialism, and for that 
very reason anathema to the republican Reich. 

The reference of the matter to the League of Nations 
on the ground that the new Customs Union is an infraction 
of previous treaties opens up a juridical controversy such 
as is calculated to lull public opinion into a political half- 
sleep. In such circumstances Geneva may once again 
yield to the temptation of holding over present, comparatively 
minor, ills at the expense of the future. So long as they 
do not argue away from the text the Germans will have 
no difficulty in proving that the Customs Union is no more 
than an economic pact pure and simple, even though as 
such it happens to meet with much adverse criticism by 
those on the spot who have made the study of political 
economy their business. According to them the pact as 
far as Austria is concerned is actually an extremely severe 
form of rationalisation, Austrian dairy products and agri- 
cultural produce obtaining a wider and more remunerative 
market, while the Austrian heavy industries (especially 
iron and steel) go quietly to the wall. As for the Austrian 
working man, he will have the entry into the German labour 
market where there is already a great deal of unemployment, 
so that his appearance will weigh still more on the wage 
which in Germany (in contradistinction to England) is 
already falling. However, all that is to the good of Germany 
as it cheapens the cost of production and enables her to 
compete more advantageously for the world’s trade. 
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The important question is whether an economic pact 
between two peoples of the same race and language is not 


the forerunner of territorial union. The French answer — 


in the affirmative. If they are right, the result would be 
that Germany, having in the war lost 27,000 square miles 
of European territory (mostly to Poland) and 64 million 
subjects, would be compensated by the acquisition of 32,000 
square miles with 63 million subjects—mostly of a virile 
mountain population. 

The issue dates back to the year 1859, when the pro- 
gramme of the German National Liberal Party, published 
in the Dresdner Journal, revealed the German design upon 
German-speaking Austria. The policy therein advocated— 
incidentally the same as Guiseppe Mazzini’s—was to take 
no account of Austria but wait until the break-up of her 
Empire when the German-speaking provinces would auto- 
matically fall to the share of Germany. 

Bismarck forced events when, in 1866, he made war 
on Austria and expelled her from Germany, thus realizing 
what was then known as the “Little German Solution.” 
What prompted him was the consideration of three historic 
developments of German Foreign Policy, all of which arose 
out of inner-political motives, and all of which were damaging 
to the German-speaking peoples. 

First and foremost ranked the magnetism which Italy 
exercised from time immemorial upon the Germans, but 
especially from the beginning of the Middle Ages when the 
Elective Emperors went to Rome to seek their crown and 
their fortunes. In more modern times, when the Imperial 
dignity became hereditary in the House of Habsburg, the 
lust of Italian conquest continued unabated. It led to two 
wars as late as the reign of the Emperor Francis Joseph— 
not counting the one which broke out in 1915 as a part issue 
of the world war. Thus, from the beginning had German 
blood been shed upon the plains of Lombardy—almost 
always for temporary, but never for permanent, success. 
Yet the underlying interest was dynastic rather than national 
and had become Austrian, not German. 

The next consideration arose out of the second partition 
of Poland. This transaction (one of three) which Maria 
Teresa called the “ mortal sin” for which Europe would 
one day be brought to account — as it was in the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic wars—had the effect of carrying 
the Eastern frontier of Prussia across the Vistula. Few 
people, even historians, bear in mind that for some years 
even the ancient city of Warsaw became a Prussian pro- 
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vincial town. This excessive inclusion of Polish subjects 
within their boundaries by the Hohenzollerns had weakened 
the Kingdom of Prussia, which already then aspired to the 
role of protagonist of the German cause. 

Lastly, a similar process as in Prussia, but on a far 
larger scale, had extended the dominion of the Habsburgs, 
partly by conquest, partly by marriage, over territories in 
the majority inhabited by alien populations, viz., Magyars, 
Czechs, Poles, Rumanians, Ruthenians, Croats, Italians 
and Serbs. This notwithstanding, until their expulsion by 
Bismarck in 1866, these same Habsburg Emperors were still 
hereditarily heads of the German peoples. It had long been 
recognised that the trend of their policy as a whole, and 
their Italian territorial acquisitions in particular, were no 
longer in conformity with purely German interests. 

In so far as the Hohenzollern dynasts were similar offenders 
—over the second partition of Poland, already referred to— 
the evil had been to some extent redressed prior to the advent 
of Bismarck by the third partition, which again drew back 
westwards the frontiers of the Kingdom of Prussia and thus 
reduced the extraneous Polish element annexed. 

Yet Bismarck’s merit lay not only in the fact that he 
founded the Hohenzollern Empire, two-thirds Protestant 
and two-thirds Prussian in territory, population and material 
resources, but that, despite strong pressure from without 
as from within, he never went back on his decision to keep 
Austria out of the new Reich. As soon as the memory of 
the ‘‘ brothers’ war”’ of 1866 had died down, he sought and 
ultimately obtained the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
for an ally. We have before us three documents,* which 
are about to see the light of day, which give us the view of 
the Iron Chancellor twelve years prior to the conclusion 
of the Triple Alliance. One, dated July 26, 1870, and 
addressed to Prince Reuss VII., then Minister at Petersburg, 
contained the following passage: ‘‘ We have no interest 
in the collapse of the Austrian monarchy, nor do we propose 
to busy ourselves with the insoluble problem as to what is 
to take its place. We are far from desirous of annexing 
the Austro-German parts with their Czech and Slovene 
elements interspersed among the population. They would 
not strengthen, but weaken us.” In a memorandum to 
Secretary of State von Thiele, dated Meaux, September 19, 


* Gesammelte Werke Bismarcks. New volume about to appear entitled 
Politische Schriften (Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft), covering period 1869/71 
and edited by Friedrich Thimme. Advance publication in Bérsen-Courier, 
April Ist, 1931. 
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1870, he is more explicit: ‘‘ Our aim,” he writes, “is to 
have it known that it is our profound conviction that good 
relations with the Austro-Hungarian monarchy are in our 
own and in Austria’s best interests, that we desire the 
strengthening of Austria because we see in the friendly 
relations of a strong Germany with a strong Austria a 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace and order in Europe, 
and that for this reason we deprecate anything in the nature 
of an obstacle to the establishment of good relations between 
us.” Finally, there is the instruction given to the Minister 
in Vienna, von Schweinitz, dated Versailles, October 8, 
1870, marked confidential. In it occurs the following 
passage: “The ill-feeling, now more, now less marked, 
between Vienna and St. Petersburg is very undesirable 
to us because it may, sooner or later, force us into the 
invidious position of having to choose between the two. 
We would reluctantly side against Austria, whose German 
elements constitute a link between us and, at the same time, 
are a source from which Austria may draw her strength 
and consolidate herself. On the other side, we owe to the 
policy of the Emperor Alexander and to his attitude in the 
present crisis” (he is referring to the Franco-German War), 
**so much gratitude that we cannot join the ranks of his 
enemies.” This warning gives proof of the prophetic spirit 
inherent to genius and might have usefully been addressed 
by Bethmann-Hollweg to Berchtold in July, 1914. 

As all the world knows the Germans erected countless 
monuments to Bismarck and made a very slavish imitation 
of his neo-Machiavellism their political creed. But his 
policy they let die with him and his handiwork they undid 
stitch by stitch until it fell to pieces. Bismarck must have 
turned in his grave when Professor Ernst Hasse, a former 
president of the Pan-German League, advocated a Central 
European Customs Union, comprising Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and Rumania. 
Turkey was to be “ attached’ to the German Empire and 
a part of China large enough to provide several hundred 
million permanent customers for German Industry. If the 
worst came to the worst German world policy was not to 
shrink from the application of force to the other civilized 
nations. 

Dr. Albert Ritter, secretary to the Pan-German League, 
and, under an assumed name, author of the famous pamphlet, 
** Berlin- Bagdad,” wrote as follows: “‘Austria-Hungary ”’ (not 
merely Austria) “ should be attached to the German Empire 
in a new form as a federal state. The thing to be aimed at 
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is the transformation of the Triple Alliance from an insurance 
society into a co-operative society.”’ Here the doctrine 
propounded is already diametrically opposite to the Bis- 
marckian legacy. W. Freymann goes one better. He 
reproaches William II. with weakness, wants France invaded, 
and in particular thinks it necessary to make large transfers 
of territory and evacuate the population. ‘“ Belgium and 
Holland have forfeited their right to independence and must 
be attached to the German Empire.” With regard to Austro- 
Hungary, a (German) dictatorship is advocated which is 
to drive the Slavs and Hungarians in pair. 

Lest it be thought that these quotations merely reflect 
the rantings of Pan-Germans with little or no connection 
with the Government of the day, it must be pointed out 
that in Prince Biilow’s Memoirs only one conversation is 
given between the Chancellor and Count von Schlieffen. 
In this, the famous Chief of the Imperial Great General 
Staff, though in a far more elevated form of speech, reasons 
in a manner which bears a striking similarity to the passage 
from Freymann referred to above. Not only that, but 
his arguments follow the same sequence. When he comes to 
the last point he is made to say that once Belgium is in 
German hands Holland will probably, of her own accord, 
join in the Great Central European Customs Union, which 
is as well as it will give the Germans the opportunity they 
desire of exploiting the Dutch Colonies. When Biilow 
shows surprise as this ambitious programme is unfolded, 
the conversation is broken off by Schlieffen, in effect as 
follows: ‘‘ But I am not speaking of to-day or to-morrow, 
I am looking into the future.” 

Even that is not all. In 1915 Prince Biilow, acting as 
German Ambassador in Rome, offered to buy Italy’s 
neutrality by the cession of South Tyrol, which, strictly 
speaking, was not in his giving, as it belonged to the Austrians. 
Naturally, Vienna demurred, but we now know from official 
documents that when this matter was at last brought up 
before a Crown Council one of the main reasons given for 
refusing the cession of South Tyrol was that, if it were agreed 
to, it would mean Bavaria claiming North Tyrol. 

In view of all this evidence can the French be blamed 
if they credit the Germans with annexationist designs on 
German Austria? It is perfectly clear that the Austrians 
themselves feared them in case their Empire were to break 
up. They were right. It is only the veto of the Versailles 
— which has so far —_ the Reich-Germans out of 
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Nevertheless, it is undeniable that the French, in frustrating 
the proposed Austro-German Customs Union—which they 
can easily do as they have a permanent member on the 
Council of the League of Nations—put themselves in an 
invidious position. European public opinion, for the time 
being, is extremely pacifist and far more ready to support 
agreements which, like the Kellogg Pact, entail far-reaching 
contingent commitments, than to sanction an immediate 
assertion of authority even though it might cut away the 
basis of future war. Moreover the Germans can put forward 
the effective plea that the proposed economic pact conforms 
to the general trend of the policy of the powers, which 
aims at the breaking down of tariff walls. It is one thing 
to credit them with the design to absorb Austria, but another 
to act as though they had already committed the offence. 
This they are not likely to do until their selected moment 
when England and France (the two acting policemen of 
Europe) have their hands full elsewhere. 

That the weakness of the diplomatic position is fully 
realised in Paris is proved by the fact that a variety of 
counter-proposals have been put forward which aim at 
luring Austria into another Customs Union on a larger scale, 
but with France for its guardian angel instead of Germany. 
The principle on which these repose is that the so-called 
Austrian Succession States and the Danube States (which 
keep cat-and-dog relations among themselves) might be 
granted loans by the French, who would help them to 
discharge their financial obligations by agreeing to give 
their cereal exports preferential terms. This would be 
easiest for wheat as France and Czecho-Slovakia between 
them are able to absorb two million tons. However, the 
crucial test would lie in the disposal of a far more important 
cereal, namely, barley, of which Rumania alone exports 
six and a half times as much as she does wheat. In this case 
Czecho-Slovakia also is an exporter and, together with 
Poland and the four Central European agrarian States, pro- 
duces just under a million tons. But who are the great 
buyers ? Germany heads the list with a demand exceeding 
1} million tons, Great Britain comes next in excess of } million 
tons. At long last comes France which is nearly self- 
supporting and imports less than 50,000 tons. It is the 
same with maize of which the four lower Danube States 
export over 14 million tons whereas the joint demand of 
France and Czecho-Slovakia is well under half that figure. 
To this must be added that in every case where shipment 
is involved via Galatz and Braila, the cost would exceed 
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any preference which the French could afford to concede, 
even on wheat, because Black Sea freights are higher than 
Atlantic freights. 

Obviously the way to counteract German designs is not 
to raise artificial and therefore necessarily temporary, 
obstacles which make for unsound economics and involve 
the danger of estranging political friends, but to take the 
wider view that economic blocs in the form of rival customs 
unions will merely split Europe into rival economic groups 
in much the same way as, prior to 1914, political alliances 
split her into rival political camps. The wider view would 
be that the ultimate result in both cases would be the same, 
namely, war, the one thing all parties profess themselves 
anxious to avoid. 

In view of that danger, far and away the best scheme— 
and one, incidentally, nearest in conformity to Monsieur 
Briand’s Pan-European ambitions, would be for all Con- 
tinental States to grant one another preference on all cereals 
of European derivation, somewhat on the precedent set by 
the Scandinavian and the Baltic countries among themselves, 
or the preference granted within the British Empire. So 
great is this conception and so widespread the benefit to 
be derived from it that it is known in advance to meet with 
the approval of the Germans and of the Danube States, 
so that the pact might stretch from the Garonne to the 
Black Sea. Jt would, of course, take some time before it 
could be made to take effect, as it would be necessary to 
wait for the expiration of present commercial treaties, in 
particular for the German-American commercial treaty, 
which has another two and a half years to run. Still, a 
great step forward would be made, far-reaching both 
politically and economically. 

Witu1aM L. BLENNERHASSET. 


LIFE IN THE LANDS OF THE HEAD- 
HUNTERS 


I cAN lay no claim to be an expert, but two and a half of the 
happiest years of my life were spent road-making in the 
hills which stretch in parallel ridges from Assam to Aracan 
on the East of the Bay of Bengal, and perhaps a few notes 
on men and manners which are rapidly passing away may 
be of some interest. 

The inhabitants of these hills are short brown men of 
magnificent physique, with legs of iron, and hearts that no 
climb and no load can daunt; of modified Mongolian type, 
they are divided into numerous tribes, the result of wave after 
wave of immigration from the North-East and possibly of 
back-washes from the South, grafted on to some original 
Malayan stock ; their manners, clothes and customs are most 
diverse, and their dialects nearly as numerous as their villages ; 
they are cheery, intelligent and very artistic; they can 
generally be trusted to keep their word. What if they 
indulge in a little head-hunting ? As one old Naga explained : 
“You, Sahib go and kill deer that you may stick their heads 
over your doors; you don’t even want the meat, for that 
you generally give to us. A man is much more dangerous 
than a deer.” They have some rules and regulations too, 
for Col. Shakespeare, the greatest living authority on these 
tribes, records that he once saw six heads on the front and 
two on the back of a chief’s hut, and on enquiring “ why 
this difference,” the chief hung down his head shamefacedly 
and admitted that the two had not been taken in a sportsman- 
like fashion. What the rules and regulations are I have no 
idea. You may stalk a solitary man and shoot him quite 
unawares, and you may kill a woman. In fact, a woman’s 
head is more valued than a man’s, as a woman never goes 
far from home and is seldom alone, so that to get her head 
you must run into considerable danger yourself. To the 
native mind the white man who objects to this form of sport 
is insane. 

Three is the sacred number among the Nagas, e.g., Heaven 
is a place where with one-third of the labour you can grow 
three times the crops and brew therewith a beer of triple 
potency. In talking once to an old Naga who had a taste 
for categories equal to that of Aristotle, he informed me that 
created beings were divided into three classes, each class 
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in turn being subdivided into three. In the first class were 
Devils, White men and tigers; the Devil being wholly evil 
and wholly incomprehensible, the White man wholly incom- 
prehensible but not wholly evil, the tiger wholly evil but not 
incomprehensible. A flattering trilogy ! 

My first experience of these hills was when, I being a 
subaltern, my regiment formed part of an expedition under 
the command of the late Sir Vincent Tregear of Southsea. 
A survey party, working in British Territory, had been 
attacked and wiped out by some Lushai raiders. Two British 
heads had been taken. Now not only does the taker of a head 
enjoy great honour and glory with the privilege of exhibiting 
his trophy on earth, but the victim will serve him in the 
next world. Such a loss of prestige could not be borne; 
it would have set a hundred miles of frontier in a blaze. 

Orders were accordingly given that the heads were to be 
recovered, and the opportunity taken to survey and bring 
into some sort of control a district which had long been a 
thorn in the side of more peaceful neighbours. Two columns 
—the Chin, starting from Burma, and the Lushai, starting 
from Chittagong on the Bay of Bengal, were to cross the 
hills and meet. 

We started by getting as far as we could into the interior 
by water : first in a steamer, then by boat, next by dug-outs. 
The river banks were densely forested, and there was not 
much to be seen, but the deeper water was alive with quaint 
little fish swimming about with their stalked eyes out of water. 

We had taken elephants with us for transport, as it was 
thought they would do well in what was their own country, 
but 80 of them found something that disagreed and all 
elected to die in the very head of our water supply ; their 
bodies had to be blown up as the only method of disposing of 
them. This did not improve the drinking quality of the 
water, but it was a triviality compared with our experience 
in Somaliland, where, after a 75-mile waterless march, we 
found our water hole, a shallow pond or small lake (South 
African pan), filled with some two score dead camels, which 
had been driven into the water and slaughtered there by order 
of the Mullah of whom we were in pursuit. 

After leaving the river, we zigzagged up a ridge, slid down 
the other side, and were away into the unknown. Our first 
task was to make a bridle path through the jungle, and pro- 
gress was slow, averaging about half-a-mile a day, but it was | 
all very interesting. Mighty trees grew so close together 
and were so matted with canes, lianas, etc., that it was often 
necessary to fell three or four trees to get rid of one. For 
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big stuff we used dynamite, smaller was cut and stubbed 
up. In a single quarter of a mile we once blew up 400 trees. 

The trees are so high and the canopy of leaves so thick 
that I could make out very little of them, but occasionally 
in a clearing where the sun could get to we came across a 
most beautiful palm—A Bastard Sago. Then, indeed, the 
interest was universal; but I fear gastronomic and not 
esthetic. The palm would give six feet of pith which might 
be eaten raw as chestnuts, boiled as potatoes, fried as some- 
thing else. The day of Commissariat luxury had not yet 
dawned, even plum jam was not yet known, and our ration 
was beef and biscuit, bully beef and ship’s biscuit—the 
tooth-breaking kind—and the biscuit only sometimes turned 
up. 
We had two or three adventures with animals. One night 
we camped on some water that a rhino evidently considered 
his private bath; at any rate as we were waiting hungrily 
for our supper there arose a great hubbub, shouts and yells, and 
the clatter of pots and pans. A rhino had charged through 
the kitchen. Supper was late that night. Two days later 
a rhino, probably the same, charged from end to end of a 
company I had just lined out along the road. The men 
made way very smartly. 

On another occasion the sleeping camp sprang to arms 
at the crash of a volley. It turned out that the sentry on 
the quarter-guard had spotted a tiger stalking a mule. The 
sentry, being a shikaree, woke the man nearest him, he his 
neighbour, and so on. When the whole guard had sat up, they 
fired a volley ; in the morning we retrieved the dead tiger. 
Another not easily forgettable night occurred when we were 
on the march home. For once it was fine, and after a long 
day we bivouacked in a lovely glade, bivouacked, but not to 
sleep ; with the dark came out myriads of sand flies, pesti- 
lential little beasts, so small that no net will keep them out, 
and so poisonous that their bite is much worse than that of a 
mosquito. Presently I gave up the idea of sleep and joined 
the Colonel, who was already standing in the smoke of the 
camp fire ; soon we were joined by the rest of the officers ; 
then we went to see what the men were doing ; all or nearly 
all were grouped round their fires too ; so we sounded reveille 
and gladly marched away. I was on rear guard, and having 
seen the camp cleared, and there being no danger and no 
hurry, I dawdled on, talking to the Doctor, until the Regiment 
was well on its way. Then we, too, started. It was a dark, 
dark night, with the dew splashing down from the trees 
that met overhead ; a six foot path, a very steep bank above 
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and a very steep drop below. The electric torch was still 
in the womb of the future. Somewhere in the valley an old 
rhino screamed, and once that curious goat-antelope, the 
serow, shouted “‘ peng” almost in our ears. Then, coming 
round a corner, we saw a pale blue phosphorescent object 
about four feet high. A ghost at last, we said. But we 
had to pass it, so arguing that a stick would pass through 
a ghost but stop at anything solid, we brought sticks to the 
trail and advanced upon the object. The sticks stopped ; 
so it was no ghost. It was an old rotting tree stump. 

An hour later two green points of light attracted attention, 
and by the light of the crow’s dawn we made out a long, low 
form. We looked to our revolvers. A little later we saw the 
form again, only now above and not below the path. No 
room for doubt now, a tiger following the scent of the mules. 
We hurried our pace and joined the column just as the first 
rays of the sun came level through the trees. 

Of the natives—the enemy—at first we saw very little, 
though they probably saw a good deal of us from the security 
of the jungle, and they early learnt that telegraph wire rolled 
up and hammered made excellent bullets. The villages are 
mostly placed far back from the coast and are isolated from 
one another on steep spurs, so that it was some time before 
we came across any. Even when we did get amongst the 
villages the enemy gave very little trouble ; if they had been 
able to combine the story might have been different, but 
when your only previous intercourse has been head-hunting, 
and when you can hardly understand one another’s speech, 
combination is impossible, and village after village surrendered 
as soon as it was seen that we could get at them. As far as 
I remember, only one village, thinking itself safely out of 
the way, put up a fight, and, being heavily stockaded, it cost 
one or two casualties. In another case a village was surrounded 
with a broad belt of felled bamboos ; these were fairly dry 
and obviously the intention was to fire them, as a “ew men 
were seen flitting about with torches; but saner counsels 
prevailed and nothing untoward happened. 

Our band was a source of joy to friend and foe alike, and 
the first time it practised in the jungle we heard that there 
was a regular “ sauve qui peut” for miles around, but in a 
week or two we, in our turn, were surprised by strange sounds 
proceeding from the jungle. These were caused by the 
Lushais trying their hands, or mouths, at our bugle calls on 
pipes of bamboo. 

Among the friendlies there was a lady, no longer in her 
first youth, who made herself very useful supplying guides, 
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interpreters, etc., to her own no small advantage. She was 
known to all the camp as Queen Darbili. One day Queen 
Darbili came in to see the General for a pow-wow. The 
scene was impressive. On the only chair in the force sat the 
General in state, alongside of him stood his staff officer and 
the interpreter, opposite on the grass sat the Queen and 
behind her her escort, two red-speared warriors, in the 
background a couple of inquisitive subs. 

After a time, the Queen, either finding the sun hot, or 
wishing to keep her head cool for the bargaining, rose and, 
completely sans gene, took off the blanket which was her 
only garment, folded it into a neat square, balanced it on 
her head, sat down, and resumed the discussion. Not a 
muscle of the General’s face twitched ; some of the onlookers 
did not behave so well. 

There was a curious character in camp, a Bengali Baboo 
in the survey—a, or the prototype of, Hari Babu, in Rudyard 
Kipling’s “ Kim.” There he was, stout, distinctly stout, 
bare calves, white socks, patent leather shoes, a Babu complete 
in every detail. Every Saturday night he would appear in 
the most advanced camp to draw his rations and round the 
camp fire he would tell us blood-curdling tales of how the 
Lushais treated any prisoners they might make, and he 
always ended by telling us “he was a fearful man.” By 
dawn on Monday he had disappeared. “Fearful” or not, 
he did what few other men would have done; he was miles 
ahead of the column, surveying by himself with white umbrella 
and plane-table. There may have been some truth in his 
tales, too ; for one night when we were encamped just below 
a village an old, old man, possibly suffering from senile vanity, 
came into camp, and, after his tongue had been loosed with 
rum, told us, with much gusto, of a raid in which he had 
taken part in the glorious days when he was young. The 
party had captured a good many slaves ; the young women 
and girls they roped together by the simple plan of passing 
a long piece of cane through their left hands ; but there were 
old folk, both men and women, whom they did not want, so 
they skinned their arms and rubbed in chillies. ‘‘ You 
should have seen them squirm!” were the interpreter’s 
words. This, however, is not to say that the Lushais are 
habitually cruel ; many of the slaves protested loudly when 
we told them they were free and offered to take them back 
with us ; some had borne children to their captors, and all 
seemed happy. 

It is also on record that little Mary Winchester, whose 
abduction caused the first’ Lushai expedition, was found 
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queening it in the village, and that she kicked and screamed 
lustily when she was taken back to civilization. 

Once they had surrendered, most of the villagers were 
quite friendly ; they came freely into our camp, and we could 
wander about where we pleased. They had a few eggs for 
sale, and we, tired of bully beef, wanted eggs. At first an 
empty bottle or a derelict meat-tin would fetch many eggs, 
but the supply of these articles was limited, and in the end 
we had to fall back on coin. Copper coin the natives rather 
liked; it would make pretty ornaments or beat up into all 
sorts of small useful things, but for silver they had no use 
at all. Treasure had, of course, been sent with the force 
on which we could draw, but after the manner of officialdom, 
it had all been sent in rupees. First A. appeared, found 
twelve eggs, and, after some haggling, paid one rupee for them ; 
next B. came along, and he, too, wanted eggs, but there were 
only ten left in the village, so he had to pay a rupee for ten or 
go without ; and soon the price had risen to one egg for one 
rupee. The natives quite understood the arts of the trader ; 
the first day we called for a bamboo full of water and tested 
the eggs to see if they were fresh, ‘rejecting all that floated ; 
next day all the eggs sank, they had been hard-boiled. 

The children had a curious taste. If you offered a child 
a pinch of salt or a pinch of sugar, it always chose the salt, 
I suppose because they had plenty of sugar at home, but 
salt was a luxury which had to be imported. 

There was one drawback to being an honoured visitor. 
They have an appalling drink, nicotine, which it is the duty 
of the women to prepare. The lady smokes, day and night, a 
pipe which is very neatly made from the bottom of a joint 
of bamboo ; under the bowl a small gourd is attached by a 
piece of reed. The nicotine and saliva dribbles down into 
the gourd, and when it is about half full this is handed over 
to the Lord and Master, who adds a little water and at intervals 
sips the delectable mess. This will be offered to the guest, 
and as it is rude to refuse the hospitality you must go through 
the empty motions of tasting it—empty motions, I say, for 
I never yet met any man, not to the manner bred, who could 
stomach it. I am afraid I am squeamish, for I could not 
even manage the beer, which is said not to be unpleasant ; 
unfortunately I know how that, too, is made. 

All this time, the Lushais had been passing back and back, 
from village to village, the heads we had been sent to recover, 
and as the dry weather (?) was drawing to a close, it was 
determined to send out a flying column to finish the task. 
Of this I had not the luck to be a member, so I will only say 
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that the task was accomplished and the heads buried with 
due honours, and we all made our way back to India. 

A big fan-shaped fungus grew on many trees in the jungle ; 
stewed in milk it was excellent, tasting very like beef-steak ; 
it was quite plentiful, but the natives would never let me 
gather it myself ; they said that on some trees it was poisonous 
and that I shouldn’t know the trees. The same idea obtains 
in the South of France ; every thing on or under an oak is 
edible, other trees are regarded with suspicion. 

In the valley of Manipur a good many fruits are cultivated, 
but they are not as good as they ought to be ; the mango, for 
instance, is invariably inhabited by a colony of weevils ; the 
natives try to cure this by smoking the trees, but the method 
is not very successful. Pineapples were very good and cheap. 
Some old Raja must have appreciated them, and they are 
grown by the whole hillside for payment of revenue. They 
cost sixpence, not per pine, but per 50 to 70 lbs. weight, and 
this after they have been brought in 20 miles. Our ponies 
liked them as much as we did. 

Paddy, i.e., unhusked rice, is the only grain obtainable, 
but the ponies throve on a mixture of pines and paddy. 

The Jack fruit may be eaten, but how it smells! The 
seeds, however, make a good and inodorous curry, and so do 
the seeds of the lotus. 

I may be writing too much about food, but food was 
always a problem. ‘The hill tribes don’t use milk, they con- 
sider it unclean ; Manipur is a Hindoo State that bars beef ; 
there are no sheep or goats; pigs are scavengers. What is 
left ? Rice and fowls are cheap and abundant, but get 
monotonous ; game swarms, but is precarious provender for 
a regiment. We solved the problem by starting our own 
farmyard with 20 milch buffaloes as the main item. Killing 
cattle (in which they include buffalo) is the blackest of crimes. 
On one occasion two of our men, seeing some animal in the 
grass, fired and killed a young buffalo. Great was the uproar. 
The poor old Diwan (Prime Minister) fairly wrung his hands. 
“Tf it had only been a man, you know, the matter would 
have been so easily arranged.” 

The knowledge of woodcraft and the skill in tracking of 
these Hillmen is wonderful, and how small they can make one 
feel! Whenever I got the opportunity I used to take a small 
tent, a blanket and a tin of beef, climb a neighbouring hill 
as high as I could and pitch my tent; then next morning, 
with beef and blanket, go off in pursuit of game, sleeping where 
I got to. I had been out for three days and was returning, 
weary and hungry, to my tent, when the shikaree suddenly 
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turned off at right angles. I expostulated. “Can’t you 
see,” said he, “that four men passed along this hard high 
road the day before yesterday, and that they were carrying 
loads, therefore they are our men. Let us see where they 
have gone.” I couldn’t see that a leaf had been moved, but 
he was quite right. They had moved camp to some better 
water, and I was saved half-an-hour’s walk. 

The courage of these Nagas, too, was wonderful. One 
morning a boy—he was nothing more—came into camp and 
asked, as they had no guns in his village, some of us to go out 
and finish a tiger which he said he had wounded the night 
before. I, for one, pooh-poohed the story and would not 
move, but two of our men were more confiding, and set off 
under the boy’s guidance. A six or seven mile walk brought 
them to the village in question. There were only seven houses, 
perched on the top of a small knoll, which had been denuded 
of vegetation, but a nullah starting almost among the houses 
gave good cover for a wild beast. The tiger was said to be 
in that. Every man, woman and child, with anything capable 
of making a noise, having been turned out, the beat began. 
In a few minutes there was an extra hubbub and some men 
came running to say that the tiger was dead. There he was, 
dead, with a broken spear in his shoulder. The boy’s story 
was true. He said that the tiger had come in before dark 
the evening before and had killed a cow, whereupon the boy 
had taken his spear and lain down alongside of the dead cow ; 
when, after dark, the tiger came to feed, he had jumped up, 
driven his spear with all his force into the tiger’s side and 
bolted. The tiger had not travelled 100 yards. It was a 
plucky deed and fully entitled the boy to the red spear he 
would henceforth carry. 

One more story of love and what befell the lovers, and 
I have done. Picturesquely placed on a high spur was a 
Tonkal village, and in the village lived a maiden ; she was a 
good weaver, she was a good cook, she could chew rice for 
beer with the best of them, and that she was fair to look on 
all might see, for in her own village she wore no clothes at all, 
and for sole ornament she stuck a spray of some scarlet blossom 
in her hair. In fact, she was a paragon, and like other para- 
gons, expensive. My shikaree, a talkative youth who had 
his own matrimonial troubles, told me that he had heard 
that she was worth four cows. Four cows is a very long 
price to pay for any girl. In Siwa, the classic oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon, there is only one price for any and every girl, viz., 
3s. 6d.—the price of a goat. As was inevitable, a young man 
fell in love with her and duly proposed for her to her father. 
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The father was nothing loath, but the girl herself, and girls 
have much to say in these matters, would have none of him. 
“You are a poor man,” said she, “and have no heads. I 
will not marry you.” And the rejected suitor went away 
exceeding sorrowful. 

The Devil is seldom far off on such occasions, and he was 
handy now. No long time had elapsed when our lover espied 
a Kuki snaring pheasants in the jungle. A quick and success- 
ful stalk and he returned home bearing the coveted trophy. 
The lady was now all smiles, not the most unsympathetic 
British Government could now deprive her of the honour of 
having for her man a bold hunter. The wedding bells rang, 
the ceremony was complete, and I have no doubt that the 
pair would have lived happily ever after, only . . . the Kukis 
found out who had taken their man’s head, and they were 
very angry. It is true that a head is only a head, and a man 
should learn to guard his own; but that a naked Tonkal 
should take one of their heads! They, the Kukis, the best 
armed tribe in all those hills! And their anger burnt hot 
within them. 

One wild night up they swept, and wiped the village clean. 
They took 80 heads, among them the head of the bride. The 
bridegroom was one of the very few who escaped. 

Then the British Lion heard the tale, and up marched the 
Resident with two picked companies as escort. The Kuki 
chief met us at the entrance to his village, he enquired to what 
was he indebted for the honour of our visit. Under each arm 
he bore a white cock, the due offering to a superior. He was 
all smiles; he really looked as though he expected to be 
congratulated on the vengeance he had taken. He offered 
his cocks in correct form and waited. 

Then the Resident spoke. “‘ Head hunting is not allowed 
under British rule, the village would therefore be fined so 
many Mithan (the Mithan is a species of bison and semi- 
domesticated), so many guns, so many loads of rice.” What a 
change came over the scene! The chief got up on his hind 
legs. He stamped and he swore. “ You are tyrannous! 
You are wicked! You are unjust! They took one of my 
heads. I have a right to take as many of their’s as I can. 
I will not pay a farthing!” But the Resident was firm. 
“You will pay the fine, and I shall stay here until it is paid. 
We will occupy all your houses. We will shoot all we want 
for supper, cows and fowls, both to-night and every other 
night.” 

Then the meeting broke up. We set to work to make 
ourselves comfortable. That night a cold rain fell, ceaselessly, 
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pitilessly. We were snug and dry and full fed, the poor Kukis 
were shivering in the wet, and their ardour was damped. In 
the morning they came in, paid a portion of the fine, and 
agreed to pay the remainder. We marched home again. 

These “dreadful” savages had found somewhere some 
scarlet Vandas (an orchid) and were growing them on the roofs 
of the houses. I got one, the Resident got two, and the 
Engineer one, I know. Mine, alas, died on the long, hot journey 
to England. Of the fate of the others I am ignorant. 


PIONEER. 


SOME OLD SONGS AND THEIR SINGERS 


THE enthusiastic reception which was recently given to a 
revival of old songs of the “eighties” recalls memories of 
some of an earlier date, which delighted our parents in the 
far away “forties.” Many of these older favourites, which 
had a great vogue in their day, are almost forgotten, and 
even their titles are unknown to the present generation. 
Few will remember the Bacchanalian chant of ‘“ Jolly Nose,” 
which was sung by Paul Bedford in the character of Blueskin 
in the operetta of ‘ Jack Shepherd ” :— 


For the big-bellied glass is the palette I use, 
And the choicest of wines is my colour, 

And I find that my nose takes the mellowest hues, 
The fuller I fill it, the fuller. 


“* Jolly Nose’ was an old song when Jack Shepherd waS 
written, though no reference is made in the novel to an earlier 
version. It was sung by Old Merrythought in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s play, “The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” 
where this jovial character chanted snatches of old tunes, 
most of them of a bibulous and “loose” description. Old 
Merrythought’s verse, which is not found in the modern 
version, is :-— 

Nose, nose, jolly red nose, 

And who gave thee this jolly red nose ? 
Nutmegs and ginger, cinnamon and cloves, 
And they gave me this jolly red nose. 


So popular was this chanson é boire that Albert Smith 
declared he could not escape from it even when abroad, and 
that “ when gliding over the Lago Maggiore a stalwart voice 
issued from the cool grottos of the Isola Bella chanting that 
Bacchanalian canzone.” 

The same operetta popularized the flash song of “‘ Nix 
My Doll, Palls, Fake Away,” which was sung as a duet by 
Bedford and clever little Mrs. Keeley, who played the name 
part. A verse may be given as an example of thieves’ slang :— 


In a box of a stone jug I was born, 
Of a hempen widow the kid forlorn, 
Fake away. 
And my father as I’ve heard say, 
Fake away. 
Was a merchant of capers gay, 
Who cut his last fling with great applause, 
Nix my doll, palls, fake away. 
To the tune of hearty choke with caper sauce. 
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The above is not to be found in the novel of Jack Shepherd. 
It is an interpolation from Rookwood, where it is sung by 
Jerry Abershaw, and Blueskin’s song really belongs to Solomon 
Smith, who sang it at the party given by Jack’s master, Mr. 
Wood. 

The grotesquely gruesome ballad of “ Alonzo the Brave 
and the Fair Imogene ” was still popular when I was a child. 
It was written by that eccentric author “‘ Monk ”’ Lewis, who 
was, like his contemporary Mrs. Radcliffe, a great purveyor 
of tales of mystery and romance. 

This remarkable “thriller” tells how Alonzo’s fair one 
plighted her troth in the following terms :— 

If e’er for another my heart should decide, 
Forgetting Alonzo the Brave, 

God grant that, to punish my falsehood and pride, 
Thy ghost at my marriage should sit by my side, 
May tax me with perjury, claim me as bride, 
And bear me away to the grave. 


The story goes on to describe how the hero departs for 
Palestine, where he is slain, and the faithless Imogene is 
wooed and won by a “baron all covered with jewels and 
gold.” But Nemesis was near, and at the marriage festivities 
Imogene finds that a stranger is placed by her side. The 
unwelcome guest proceeds to raise his vizor and disclose a 
grinning skull “‘ where the worms they crept in and the worms 
they crept out, and sported his eyes and his temples about.” 
In conformity with the terms of the compact the spectre 
bears off the unhappy bride, and as a warning to the fair sex— 

At midnight, four times in the year, does her sprite, 

When mortals in slumber are bound, 

Arrayed in her bridal apparel of white, 


Appear in the hall with the skeleton knight 
And shriek as he whirls her around. 


While they drink out of skulls newly-torn from the grave, 
Dancing round them the spectres are seen ; 

Their liquor is blood, and this terrible stave 

They howl—* To the health of Alonzo the Brave 

And his consort, the false Imogene.” 


John Braham, né Abraham, greatest of tenors, quaintly 
described by Charles Lamb as “‘ a compound of the Jew, the 
angel and the gentleman,” was at his best in sacred songs 
and opera, but humorous songs pleased him as well, and he 
delighted in our old ballads. 

My parents were often among the guests invited to the 
ftctes given by Lord Waldegrave at Strawberry Hill, and there 
the great tenor, whose daughter was Lady Waldegrave, used 
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to delight the company with the patriotic ‘“‘ When the Banners 
of England ” and Dibdin’s fine old ballad -— 


Then farewell my trim-built wherry, 
Oars and coat and badge, farewell, 
Never more at Chelsea ferry 

Shall your Thomas take a spell. 


Braham, whose pronunciation of many English words was 
very droll, used to pronounce the hero’s name “ Tolmas.” 
As a humorous conclusion he would give the nursery rhyme 
of “‘ Goosey, Goosey, Gander.” 

Braham had three sons, two of whom, Hamilton and 
Charles, were also vocalists. Old Braham was very fond of a 
joke and on one occasion when he and his third son, Ward, 
were driving to a party at Strawberry Hill they were racing 
my father in Richmond Park to see which could arrive first 
at the Star and Garter. My father had secured a good lead 
when Braham roared out: “ Morris, Morris, your tiger has 
dropped his boot.” The absurd improbability of such an 
accident did not, at the moment, occur to my father, who 
pulled up ; whereupon his opponent dashed past in high glee. 

Genial Henry Russell, whom I knew well in his later days, 
was a most popular vocalist and a prolific composer. He 
once told me the extent of his musical output during his long 
and varied career. I forget the total, but it numbered many 
hundreds. Many of Russell’s songs were composed and sung 
during the “ hungry forties,” and their buoyant optimism 
cheered desponding hearts in those hard times. He painted 
in glowing colours scenes where boundless meadows were ripe 
with golden grain in that new and happy land where wealth 
was to be found for honest labour. No doubt these songs 
were great incentives to emigration and thousands must have 
sought, as a result of their appeal, “‘ the land of the free, where 
the mighty Missouri runs down to the sea.”” It may be said, 
too, that the singer of them “ allured to brighter worlds, and 
led the way,” for he visited both Canada and the United 
‘ States, where he and his songs were enthusiastically welcomed. 

My old friend used to tell how on an occasion when he 
had roused his audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm by 
“‘ There’s a Good Time Coming,” a Scotsman rose and asked 
the embarrassing question, ‘Can ye no tell us, Mr. Russell, 
just when the guid time is coming ?” 

The words of many of these songs were written by Dr. 
Charles Mackay, the reputed father of Marie Corelli, who also 
left us some pleasing poems. ‘‘ I Love My Love,” of which 
the following is the opening verse, is perhaps the best :— 
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What is the meaning of the song 

That rings so clear and loud, 

Thou nightingale amid the copse 

Thou lark above the cloud ? 

What says thy song, thou joyous thrush, 
Up in the walnut tree ? 

“‘T love my Love, because I know 

My Love loves me.” 


Of his songs the stirring “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” was the 
most popular—it had a rousing accompaniment :— 


Cheer, Boys, cheer, no more of idle sorrow, 
Courage, true hearts shall bear us on our way, 
Hope points before and shows the bright to-morrow, 
Let us forget the darkness of to-day. 


The “Ivy Green” was another of Russell’s songs, and 
readers of Dickens will recall that this was sung by old Mr. 
Wardle at the Christmas festivities at Dingley Dell, where it 
“was tumultuously applauded, the poor relations especially 
being in perfect ecstasies of rapture.” 

Henry Russell’s genius, like that of Braham, was heredi- 
tary, for I remember meeting him many years ago with his 
son, then a lad, who is now Sir Landon Ronald. 

Thomas Love Peacock, a writer of novels which the present 
generation has, in spite of their excellence, neglected, also 
composed many songs popular with our grandparents. These 
ballads, most of which are to be found in the novels of Maid 
Marian, Melincourt and Headlong Hall, are delightful; the 
Squire’s Bacchanalian song in the latter is one of the best of 
its kind, so good that it should be given entire :— 


In his last bin Sir Peter lies, 

Who knew not what it was to frown; 
Death took him mellow by surprise, 

And in his cellar stopped him down. 
Through all our land we could not boast 
A knight more gay, more prompt than he, 
To rise and fill a bumper toast, 

And pass it round with Three times Three. 


None better knew the feast to sway 

Or keep mirth’s boat in better trim ; 

For Nature had but little clay 

Like that of which she moulded him. 

The meanest guest that graced his board 
Was there the freeest of the free ; 

His bumper toast when Peter poured 

And passed it round with Three times Three. 


He kept at true good humour’s mark, 
The social flow of pleasure’s tide ; 

He never made a brow look dark, 

Nor caused a tear but when he died. 
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No sorrow round his tomb should dwell : 
More pleased his gay old ghost would be, 
For funeral song and passing bell 

To hear no sound but Three times Three. 


That the kindly old host should have caused none but a 
valedictory tear is a very felicitous idea which the author 
may have taken from the penultimate verse of Béranger’s 
delightful song, “Le Roi d’Yvetot,” which gently satirized 
and amused the great Napoleon :— 

Ce n’est que lorsqu’il expira 
Que le peuple qui l’enterra 

Pleura 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c’était 1a ! 


or Pope’s “‘ Epistle on the Hon. 8. Harcourt,” who “ gave his 
father grief but when he died.” 

The novels of Peacock have the slightest of plots, but the 
brilliance and erudition of the dialogues and their descriptive 
power place them among the best of bedside books, to amuse 
that delightful hour before “‘ Nature’s soft nurse” takes us 
to her bosom. 

The resting-places of many once popular favourites are 
neglected and forgotten; that of the scholar-poet who had 
often “‘ seen Shelley plain,” and to whom his most interesting 
letters from Italy were addressed, shares their fate. 

Not long ago I visited the quiet little cemetery at Shepper- 
ton where the remains of the author have rested for seventy 
years, near the river that he wrote of and loved ; I found that 
the inscription on his tombstone was nearly illegible. In the 
neighbouring churchyard can be seen, on the left of the tower, 
a stone on which are inscribed some tender lines of farewell 
which Peacock wrote in memory of his little daughter 
Margaret :— 

Long night succeeds thy little day ; 
Oh blighted blossom ! can it be, 


That this grey stone and grassy clay 
Have closed our anxious care of thee ? 


The half-form’d speech of liveliest thought, 
That spoke a mind beyond thy years ; 
The song, the dance, by Nature taught ; 
The sunny smiles, the transient tears. 


The symmetry of face and form, 
The eye with light and life replete ; 
The little heart so fondly warm ; 
The voice so musically sweet. 
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Those lost to hope, in memory yet 
Around the hearts that lov’d thee cling, 
Shadowing with long and vain regret, 
The too-fair promise of thy spring. 


This memorial has fared better than that of the writer of 
the lines: some kindly hand has repaired the stone and re- 
cut the inscription. 

It may be that some day another Old Mortality will arise 
whose labour of love will be to grave anew the neglected 
memorials of literary genius, as the original did those on the 
moss-grown tombs of the Covenanters. 

Going back a little further, we come to Benjamin Charles 
Incledon, one of London’s prime favourites in the early part 
of the last century. He had been a sailor and was great in 
nautical songs such as “ The Heaving of the Lead ” :— 

For England when with fav’ring gale, 
Our gallant ship up channel steer’d, 
And scudding under easy sail, 
The high blue western land appear’d, 
To heave the lead the seamen sprung, 
And to the watchful pilot sung, 

** By the deep—Nine.” 


and the ‘‘ Arethusa :— 


On deck five hundred men did dance, 

The stoutest they could find in France, 

We with three hundred did advance 
On board the Arethusa.” 


His Captain Macheath at Covent Garden, in 1814, was con- 
sidered one of his best characters. His singing of 

How happy could I be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away, 

But while ye both tease me together, 

To neither a word will I say. 


was always enthusiastically welcomed, and demanded again 
and again. 

Incledon used the falsetto much. We read that it was 
rich, sweet and brilliant, and that he took it without prepara- 
tion either about D, E or F, or ascending an octave. It will 
be remembered that Colonel Newcome was his pupil and used 
to render that delightful ballad, ‘““ Wapping Old Stairs,” with 
“ trills and roulades, in the Incledon manner.” 

A story is told that on one occasion when some disturbance 
was going on “in front,” Incledon was, as “ everybody’s 
favourite,” implored to “go on” as a diversion. “I,” said 
Charles, “I attempt to stop that riot. I might as well try 
to bolt a door with a boiled carrot.” 
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But perhaps the most popular favourite was Grimaldi. 

“* Everybody’s Joe ” used to sing two pantomime songs, which 
were the delight of old and young, ‘ Hot Codlings” and 
“ Tippetywitchet.”” The former tells how 

There was an old woman, a living she got, 

By selling of codlings, hot, hot, hot, 

Now this little old woman, as I’ve been told, 

Thought her codlings were hot, she was monstrously cold, 

So to keep herself warm, she thought it no sin, 

For to go and take a small drop of gin. 


“‘ Tippetywitchet,” of which the young Dibdin was the 
author, runs on similar lines :— 

This very morning, handy, 

My malady was such, 

I in my tea took brandy, 

And took a drop too much. 

(Hiccups). 

But stop I mustn’t mag hard, 

My head aches, if you please, 

One pinch of Irish blackguard, 

I'll take to give me ease. 
(Sneezes.) 


Poor Joe’s last appearance on the stage was at his farewell 
benefit at old Drury, where he had in his time played many 
parts. Though only forty-eight, Grimaldi’s strenuous work 
from childhood as an entertainer—he often appeared in the 
exacting “‘ business”? of pantomime at Covent Garden and 
Sadler’s Wells on the same night—had exhausted his vitality 
and left him, as he said, ‘‘ going down the hill of life even 
faster than his namesake of the frosty pow.” So great was 
the affection of the public for their idol that vast crowds 
followed the coach which carried him for the last time from 
the theatre to his home; many were in tears “ and grieved 
aloud to loose their broadest friend and best.” 

The little house, 33, Southampton Street, Pentonville, 
to which the greatest of clowns retired, was, when I visited it a 
few years ago, much as he knew it. Almost opposite stood, in 
Joe’s time, an old-fashioned inn, the Marquis of Cornwallis, 
which has given place, like most of its kind, to a modern 
public-house, and in its cosy parlour he passed the evenings 
of his last days. 

The proprietor, Mr. George Cook, a kindly Samaritan whose 
name deserves remembrance, used every night to bear on his 
back the now crippled clown from his lonely home to the 
cheerful fireside of the inn parlour; there, in the company of 
friends and neighbours, he would enjoy his moderate allowance, 
for Joe was always temperate, of Scotch ale or gin and 
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water and entertain the company with the history and 
adventures of his stage career. On the night of Grimaldi’s 
death, he had been in the best of spirits and full of the fun 
and humour of his old days; at half-past ten, his usual hour 
of retirement, he was carried home and cheerfully said to Mr. 
Cook, “‘ God bless you, my boy, I shall be ready for you to- 
morrow,” but on the morrow his place at the fireside was 
vacant—he had passed away peacefully in his sleep. 

Nurses used to be famous repositories of old songs and 
ballads ; they could tell, too, the world-wide stories of Jack 
the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb and Cinderella which had been 
fireside favourites for winter nights since the time when the 
curfew bell sent all to bed betimes. 

But alas! a new generation has arisen which knows them 
not, such things are out of fashion and will soon be of interest 
only to the student and the antiquary, for they were essentially 
folk songs and tales, and if they cease to be sung and told by 
the people they will soon cease to be remembered. 

My first nurse—ah, Sabina! you have guided the infant 
steps of your own children and grandchildren since you 
assisted my wilful legs; it is to you that I owe my early 
acquaintance with the sorrows of the Miller’s Daughter; the 
perfidy and repentance of cruel Barbara Allen and the history 
of Pretty Polly Perkins of Paddington Green; the latter, I 
think, was then a nearly contemporary ballad. 

My second guardian was an Irish girl, and from her I 
learned to dance to the “‘ Wind that Shakes the Barley ” and 
the “ Cruiskeen Lawn.” 

A devout “‘ Roman,” Eileen would, in moments of religious 
fervour, sing to the infant heretic who was her charge what I 
take to have been a “ revival ”’ song of which one verse only 
remains with me :— 

Both night and day one labours hard 

To guard and teach her flock— 

The holy Father Cantwell 

Stands on St. Peter’s rock. 

One faith one church, one Lord one God, 
There’s certainly no more, 

You unbelieving Christians 

Now this great God adore ; 

To fly deathbed repentance 


And fear of Hell make haste 
Against Antichrist—the Baste. 


On mature consideration, what strikes me most about this 
effusion, apart from the unfortunately suggestive name of the 
Holy Father, is the remarkable likeness which it bears to 
similar appeals which I have met with from other religious 
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denominations addressed to those outside their flocks, and the 
incidence of certain conditions reserved for those who differed 
from them in points of faith and doctrine. 

Of the remembering of old songs there is no end, and 
though many, dear to memory, be unrecorded here, those of 
Thomas Haynes Bayley must not be forgotten. Full of grace 
and charm, they were the delight of English homes. In some 
of them the echos of :— 

Oh no! we never mention her, 

Her name is never heard, 

My lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word. 

From sport to sport they hurry me 
To banish my regret, 

And when they win a smile from me 
They think that I forget. 


““Oh, Leave Me to My Sorrow,” “ Round My Own Pretty 
Rose ” and “ Gaily the Troubadour ”’ may linger yet. 

There are few elderly folks to whom some simple ballad, 
sung perhaps by their mothers and their nurses, fails to bring 
memories of joy and sorrow, “‘ the Muse tho’ hamely in attire 
may touch the heart.” 

Songs are the outcome and expression of our hopes and 
fears; they add to the pleasure of many a merry hour and 
solace many a sad one for :— 

Tho’ love and song may fail, alas ! 
To keep life’s clouds away, 


At least ’twill make them lighter pass, 
Or gild them if they stay. 
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Hupson’s chapter on “ Hints to Adder-Seekers”’ in his 
Book of a Naturalist must have been a delight to many. In 
the last sentence, after describing an exceptionally beautiful 
individual with turquoise blue ventral scales, he writes: 
‘“*T remember the finding of that adder as one of the loveliest 
experiences I have met with during all the years I have spent 
in conversing with wild animals.” Such enthusiasm for a 
creature usually held to be “cursed above all cattle, and 
above every beast of the field,” is rare indeed. Hudson did 
not discriminate. He was an animal lover in a fuller sense 
than most of us can ever hope to be. His recommendation 
to adder-seekers not satisfied to lose sight of their quarry 
immediately on discovering it is to the point: “ My plan, 
which cannot be recommended to timid persons .. . is to 
catch the retreating adder quickly by the tail, which is a 
perfectly safe proceeding if there is no blundering, since the 
creature, when going from you, is not in a position to strike.” 

Probably the majority of adder-seekers are at first 
dominated by the primitive urge to catch and hold, only 
later on, or after so thoroughly mastering the art of capture 
that there is little of excitement left in it, being content to 
watch the snakes in the grass and leave them unmolested. 
Certainly in my own case, when first I saw an adder uncoil 
and glide with a continuous hiss from its basking place in 
the sun to its home in a tangle of gorse, my one desire was 
to catch it alive. Snakes of various harmless species and 
lizards I had kept as pets, so why not this glorious creature ? 
It was to be had for the taking, and surely, when captured, 
this would be a real snake at last, utterly different from the 
poor tired shop specimens. I did not stop to remember, 
in those schoolboy days, that the limp creatures in the dealer’s 
cage were at one time as full of vitality as the thrilling beast 
that had a moment ago passed hissing from my sight, nor 
that I and other snake lovers were, in part, responsible for 
their sorry plight—for without the demand who would send 
snakes to England from foreign lands ? 

Inevitably, therefore, I was soon the proud possessor 
of a live adder—a baby, indeed, but still a beautiful example 
of our only poisonous snake. It lay in the sun on a bare 
patch of ground amongst heather when I stumbled upon 
it, only to find that, owing to its diminutive size, the tail 
was too dangerously near the head to be seized, while the 
latter was too small to pin to the ground in modern scientific 
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fashion. The little fellow, however, was soon struggling in 
my hand, which I protected with a handkerchief. On this 
it spent its fury, showing two beautiful little fangs which 
ejected poison into the material and spelled caution for the 
future. Never had I seen so fat a snake—it had, of course, 
just indulged in one of those gastronomic feats for which 
these reptiles are renowned, though in those days I did not 
realise this. When measured later, it was exactly seven 
inches in length, which was curious, for I caught it early in 
June. As adders are born in August and September and 
are rarely less than six inches at birth, my snake had grown 
very little during the first nine months of its existence. 
An ample cage by a sunny window, with shallow water 
and plenty of facilities for hiding, were to be my captive’s 
lot. It struck once at the glass when annoyed, but seemed 
singularly sluggish. By the evening it “allowed” me to 
stroke its tail with my finger, not turning to bite and seeking 
only to escape. Next morning the mystery of its extra- 
ordinary thickness was explained—the snake was now of 
normal girth, while its last meal lay close by—an average- 
sized viviparous lizard, much compressed, but still almost as 
long and thick as itself. Relieved of so much weight, the 
little animal became much more active. For exercise I 
took it to a field, where, to my surprise, instead of rushing 
off in an attempt to escape, it crawled in leisurely fashion 
through the grass. It seemed so gentle and so little disposed 
to bite that I decided that the time had come to renew my 
efforts at friendship. Putting my hand, palm upwards, 
flat on the ground in the animal’s path, I awaited events 
with suppressed excitement. The first time, it climbed over 
my hand without hurrying or showing any signs of fear. 
The second, it actually pushed its blunt little nose between 
my fingers, eventually coiling round them. In this position 
it was carried back to its cage. I was not a little awed that 
the snake, which, though so small, was, after all, a poisonous 
British adder, had responded so soon to my advances. 
After this the little animal appeared to settle down to 
its new life with apparent unconcern. I took it out of its 
cage every day. Its minute size and love of warmth induced 
it to choose the palm of my hand as a shelter. Here it lay 
in perfect contentment ; all that was visible to an onlooker 
being its head, which was generally pushed between my 
half-closed fingers. Sometimes it crawled out and along 
the middle of the book I was reading, remaining there without 
moving—a most delightful book-marker. It was a nervous 
little animal, shy of visitors. When several peered into the 
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cage, it drew its body into a coil and its head back ready to 
strike and hissed. At such times, for safety- I hooked it 
up on a piece of bent wire, and placed it gently on my hand, 
where it appeared to lose its fear, for the hissing ceased 
= it made itself more secure with a short but prehensile 
tail. 

The most interesting fact for a snake enthusiast con- 
cerning my first tame adder was that it fed in captivity. 
Adders rarely feed when caged, and at best in erratic fashion. 
They hunger-strike, so distressed are they by prison walls. 
If you must cage an adder, the best plan is not to trouble 
about its food. Give it plenty of water, shelter and sun, 
and return it to its wilderness home as soon as possible, 
and in no case later than two months after the day of capture. 
If a very small specimen, it must be released sooner. After 
about three weeks in captivity the snake was given some 
tiny frogs which for several days had been leaving a neigh- 
bouring pond in swarms. Four of these were eaten in twenty 
minutes, swallowed head first, the snake not troubling to 
await the lethal effects of its venom. The little things were 
so small that they must have lost consciousness on dis- 
appearing from view. With a yawn, in which it collected 
its intricate jaw and fang muscles after the meal, it lost all 
further interest in food. Despite the fact that a few minutes 
before it had been striking right and left, it was as gentle 
as ever when taken in the hand. Just over three weeks 
later it died suddenly in the afternoon. In the morning it 
had been as active as usual. Its death was as unaccountable 
as unexpected. 

Since then I have kept many tame adders and have 
come across only two that were afraid to enjoy the warmth 
of my hands. Naturally, that first little snake which died 
so mysteriously is often in my thoughts. It has, however, 
a serious rival. Others have come and gone, each, perhaps, 
leaving some small incident in my memory, but the complete 
history of only two remains clear. The second was as near 
the glorious wild creatures of our fields as it was possible 
to see in a cage. The very act of capture takes something 
from one’s delight in an animal, especially when it is sub- 
sequently imprisoned between four glass walls. The greatest 
joy is to see the animal free in its chosen haunts, unaware of 
one’s presence. This adder lay basking in the sun after a 
heavy shower as I approached one afternoon in spring. It 
slipped away into deeper cover through long wet grass, to 
return, however, within the hour. This time I crept up 
with the utmost caution and managed to lay a small stick 
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gently, but firmly, across its back, and so prevent escape. 
Taking it by the tail I held it up a moment before dropping 
it into a bag. It was a fair-sized adult female, reddish-brown 
in colour and extremely gentle. In the evening I wrote, 
““She was most gentle and did not attempt to bite, and I 
handled her freely without gloves.” Such a placid dis- 
position is unusual in freshly-caught adders. 

This was, without exception, the most delightful snake 
I ever kept as a pet, notwithstanding the possibility of a 
very painful bite. During the eleven weeks of its captivity 
it remained in perfect health. So many “tame” snakes 
are too weak or tired to resist handling. Unless it begins 
to feed, such a snake, if not a native, is best chloroformed 
by an experienced person to save it from a lingering death. 
The alternative, forcible feeding, often adds greatly to the 
snake’s misery, and far from helping it to regain its normal 
appetite, may prevent for ever its return. I have tried it 
without success on occasions, the food remaining undigested 
in the snake’s stomach, an instance of the power of mind 
over matter. However, with this adder the experiment was 
so successful that I decided to continue it indefinitely, instead 
of releasing the snake in a few weeks’ time. The procedure, 
simple to anyone who knows how to handle poisonous snakes 
without injury to himself or his captives, is not recommended 
to the novice not prepared to put in a few days at the nearest 
hospital! The tamest adder will bite at such provocation. 

Gloves were not needed, for if strong enough to afford 
protection they were generally too clumsy for the manipula- 
tion of such a comparatively small snake. Placed on a 
cushion or on anything not too hard, it is easy to press the 
snake’s head gently down with a small stick, and then with 
the left hand to take the animal between thumb and finger 
close behind the head. A frightened snake will at once snap 
out in impotent rage, giving one ample time to slip a small 
tube into its mouth and a couple of inches down its throat. 
A chemist’s thistle-funnel is the best, for it can at once be 
filled by an assistant with beaten-up raw egg, and refilled 
if the snake can hold more. The tame adder, whose mouth 
I had generally to open with a match polished smooth and 
shaped, was literally filled up with egg, on one or two occasions 
to overflowing. When placed on the ground after a meal, 
it shut its mouth and held up its head as high as possible, 
as though anxious to help down the food. When it began 
to crawl away, it was returned to its cage. There is no chance 
of overfeeding a snake on liquid at any one meal. The 
amount of beaten egg that one can administer is small com- 
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pared to the huge meals of solid food taken under normal 
circumstances. Great care must be taken not to injure the 
reptile’s very delicate mouth, or fatal sores may result. 
The mere act of forcibly feeding a snake that will not feed 
itself is the least difficulty to be overcome. The food may be 
regurgitated. If retained, it may lie undigested in the 
snake’s stomach and cause death. Failing this, the par- 
ticular food used may not agree with the particular snake 
fed! Usually beaten egg is not properly digested, being too 
radical a change of diet. For my adder it was apparently 
suitable, for its body was in perfect condition after eleven 
weeks and its spirits and activity in no way impaired. It 
was fed once a week, its extremlye placid disposition being 
no doubt the chief reason for the success of the experiment. 
Eleven days after capture, the snake began to shed its 
skin, or rather “the outer layer of the epidermis,” which 
‘* becomes detached at the lips, and is turned inside out from 
head to tail, without any sort of laceration when the snake 
is in good health’ (G. A. Boulenger). To assist the adder 
I took it out into the warm sun and released it amongst a 
tangle of sticks and dead leaves. Here it crawled slowly 
about, rubbing its chin and neck against projections. 
Gradually it emerged from its old skin, a transformed animal. 
Its eyes took on a wonderful brightness, the iris now being 
of a fine red colour, reminding me of the eyes of a Slavonian 
grebe when by chance they catch the sun. The zig-zag 
marking of the back was pale brown, while the chin and some 
of the vental scales were daintily speckled with red. When 
the skin had turned back about half way, it broke in two, 
perhaps because I drove the snake too quickly as I followed 
in its path. In a very short time it had drawn itself clear of 
the second half, except for an inch or two and the tail. As 
this last piece promised to take rather along time, I assisted, 
making the snake crawl about in my arms and on my knees, 
while I gently peeled ofi the old skin with my right hand. 
It scarcely noticed what I was doing, and showed no signs 
of annoyance. For such tameness I had scarcely dared to 
hope, for to assist even the tamest snake to slough is to 
ask for a bite, unless, of course, it is held securely behind 
the head. This I was loth to do with so gentle a creature 
except at feeding times, and my faith was fully justified. 
On the hottest day it was as tame in the open as indoors. 
It often lay basking in full sun on my tennis shirt, enjoying 
the warmth of my body as well as that to which it had 
always been accustomed. Lying idly in the sun, it was a 
joy to see basking, not eighteen inches from one’s eyes and 
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on one’s own person, so beautiful a creature. It lay at ease 
in a loose coil, flickering its little forked tongue if I moved. 
The touch of its tongue was barely to be felt when it played 
on one’s hand, such is the delicacy of this organ. The only 
thing that really distressed it was a change of cages. Long 
journeys by train or road in a bag in my pocket left it 
unmoved, but it became nervous when placed in its new 
home. Thus, in London on the second day of our arrival, 
it hissed at me when I wished to show it to a friend, and a 
moment later, when in her hands, it struck at me as I passed. 
It did not attempt to bite her, as it was accustomed to and 
felt safe in the friendly warmth of human hands. How long 
it would have remained in perfect health on its strange diet 
I donot know. Through my negligence it eventually escaped 
in the Isle of Wight, and I do not know whether it rejoined 
its own kin. The least one can do for a snake taken from 
its companions and kept in solitary confinement is to release 
it where others of its kind are known to live. 

However much one enjoys the catching and taming of 
adders, we cannot in time but notice the sad difference 
between our small captives and the thrilling beasts of the 
field, and fail to realise that this difference which we now 
deplore is the very one for which we have been striving. 
In other words, it is soon apparent that the taming of a snake 
robs it of much that we have come to associate with one of 
Nature’s wildest creatures. Fascinating and beautiful in 
form and movement though it may be when tame, its very 
docility makes of it a new and less wonderful animal to those 
who know it in the sunshine and rain of its natural haunts. 
It is almost needless to add that a snake which does not 
become reconciled to captivity, fiercely resenting the approach 
of its captor, is still further removed from its wild relatives, 
for none but the most callous or unimaginative can find 
pleasure in the wildness of a frantic animal. 

Last spring we had one or two delightful glimpses of wild 
adders at home. One afternoon in hot sunshine my wife 
and I sat on the lawn idly watching the gyrations of whirligigs 
or throwing crumbs to the goldfish in the small pond before 
us. Every creature was making the most of the life-giving 
warmth of a fickle sun. Suddenly an adder appeared in the 
long grass just off the lawn. It was a full-grown “ black- 
and-white ”’ male, gliding in graceful fashion over the uneven 
ground. Once on the smooth surface of the lawn its body 
became more curved as it glided forward. Passing under 
my deck-chair it made its way to the pond, disappeared 
from view for a moment behind a granite boulder, and then 
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continued along the further side of the water. It seemed 
inclined to drink, but did not stop. In a few seconds we 
lost sight of it in the wilderness behind the pond. After 
allowing it several minutes in which to settle down or con- 
tinue undisturbed on its way, we followed. There, not a 
yard from the water’s edge and in our own garden we found 
its basking place. Often we had thought of releasing foreign 
lizards in this wild spot, never dreaming that in the spring 
it might be the chosen haunt of a wild English snake— 
and compared with this, where would be the joy in a small 
band of exiles ? 

’ During the next week we saw the adder almost every 
day. Then several days passed, during which we looked in 
vain, and we realised that the snake had gone. However, 
the mystery of its disappearance was soon to be solved. 
Barely forty yards away dwelt a very large female adder, 
whose home was under a boulder. At our approach it dived 
into its hole. No words can really describe the movement. 
Part of its body uncoiled, moving in all directions at once, 
while an ever-increasing part straightened out and raced 
home—all this so quickly that we had the impression of a 
rapidly diminishing body streaming into a hole under a 
rock. Once inside, the snake turned round and immediately 
peered out to see what the danger had been. Looking closely 
we could see its raised head only an inch or two from the 
opening—more closely, and it drew back slightly. If we 
were still more inquisitive, it turned round and disappeared 
entirely. 

On May 4, at mid-day, we saw this female basking in 
the open with a young male. Our approach sent them into 
the hole, but we sat down to watch. In a few minutes a 
very fine “ black-and-white ’’ male appeared from beneath a 
rock only a few feet from that under which the couple were 
in hiding. Though without the proof, we are almost certain 
that this was our missing snake. We had observed it closely 
for several days in the garden, sometimes at our feet, and 
here again we had ample opportunity of watching it at very 
close range. We wondered what would happen if the female 
now appeared, accompanied by the small male. A moment 
later they did appear, but our snake, exploring the hedge, 
was by this time many feet away, so our excitement was 
maintained. The two remained at the mouth of the hole 
together, the small snake playing its little forked tongue 
over the other’s body, gracefully bending its neck to do so. 
It was a delightful display and we marvelled at the sensitive- 
ness of an animal which, though scale-clad, can feel on its 
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body such a gentle caress. For, if the recipient be not aware 
of it, this pretty act of courtship would in all probability not 
have been evolved. However, the female did not appreciate 
these attentions, making off at speed through the grass. 
Then followed a most amazing exhibition of movement. 
The small snake, not wishing to be left behind, shot after 
its companion, but instead of racing slightly to one side, it 
climbed on to the other’s back. It appeared not to touch 
the ground on either side, maintaining its balance with a 
skill that would put to shame the most daring feats of a 
tight-rope walker. In absolute unison, separate though as 
one, the two snakes glided through the grass, one chasing 
the other. The male in this position was seen to be only 
half the length of the female. After this fascinating exhibition 
the female stopped in long grass and coiled as though to 
bask, while the male continued its rudely-interrupted court- 
ship. The length of the grass made exact observation 
difficult. 

A few minutes later the ‘‘ black-and-white ”’ male appeared 
in the distance. As it came closer and closer to the two 
in the grass we held our breath with excitement—surely 
this time it would see them, unless it altered its course. We 
had little doubt, from the way it wandered up and down the 
hedge, that it was seeking a mate, or, if not actually searching 
for one, that if by chance it came upon a snake of the 
opposite sex, its wanderings would automatically cease. 
The large male crept through the tangle of heather immediately 
above the couple and paused. It had seen them. Slowly 
it climbed down the bank, drawing its neck into a loose 
spring, thereby materially increasing its striking range. 
When within an inch or two of the pair it flattened its head 
aggressively, while we expected it to strike at any moment. 
It held this threatening attitude for several seconds, and 
then slowly straightened its neck. What exactly followed 
we could not see, though the result was soon clear. The 
poor little male suddenly appeared on the side furthest 
from its big rival and crawled swiftly away, continuing for 
many yards along the hedge without stopping. Apparently 
the appearance of this fine adder was as pleasing to the 
female as it had been alarming to the young male, for it 
made no attempt to escape as it had first done from its 
smaller suitor. 

Presently the small male, which had passed us several 
times as it wandered up and down the hedge, returned to 
the scene of its recent discomfiture. Slipping into the long 
grass that all but hid the now splendidly-matched pair from 
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our eyes, its movements were difficult to follow. It can 
scarcely have set eyes on the female before being seen by 
its rival. Anyhow, a moment later it came racing towards 
us with the large male in hot pursuit and half on top of it— 
so intent on escape from this angry creature on its back that 
it forsook the usual route along the hedge, happening to 
strike out in our direction. Had we been standing, we 
might have seen the finish of this interesting chase. As we 
were sitting on the grass, it was necessary to turn the adders 
by a movement from their course, thus spoiling the observa- 
tion. They hastened off into the hedge, disappearing from 
view at the alarm. The female, however, remained, for 
though but six feet from us, it had not noticed our movement. 
The large male soon reappeared on the left, gliding past us 
on the usual route to the female. It spent only a short time 
with its mate, soon continuing along the hedge. Presently 
it returned, but again only for a few minutes. During its 
absence we slipped away, not, of course, without startling 
the female. 

On the following day we saw the large female and the 
small male during half an hour’s watching. Knowing its 
tactics, we sat down and waited for the snake to reappear 
from its hole. Almost immediately its nose was visible, 
and in a few minutes it began to creep forward. With neck 
raised, it waited for a moment or two as though reconnoitring, 
then glided gracefully out into the open, coiling as it came. 
From time to time it rearranged its coils. The way in which 
it did this so as to obtain the maximum of comfort and 
warmth was instructive. It moved only very slightly, 
rubbing one coil against another—as far as we could gather, 
a cold part of its body which had been turned away from the 
sun against a part which had been more fortunately placed, 
and was therefore warmer. Such is the value of warmth to 
these cold-blooded creatures! Yet this was not all. On 
one occasion it made a little warm cup in which to rest and 
slightly sink its head, arranging (almost “ moulding’’) a 
few inches of its scaly length into a V-shape at the appropriate 
place. 

Soon the small snake appeared, several yards to the 
left. It made a slight detour to avoid the female, which 
lay directly in its path. The larger snake readjusted its 
coils slightly to face the male and, as it passed, turned its 
head sharply in its direction. Apart from this, there was 
no visible concern of one for the other. The male wandered 


on down the hedge and was not again seen. 
G. B. Goocu. 


HOW I SHALL: SPEND MY SWEEPSTAKES 
PRIZE 


It is certainly a pity that so much money should have left our country 
in connection with the Irish Sweepstakes ; but why should the gamblers 
be pitied? Have they not purchased, at trifling expense, the 
exhilarating hope of winning a fortune, and passed many happy hours 
in considering how to spend it? Roaming, unfettered, in the spacious 
realm of fancy some have doubtless floated round the world in a luxuri- 
ous yacht, landing here and there for big game shooting, to delve into 
the mysteries of ancient civilizations, or to study the latest develop- 
ments of science, according to their bent. Others, more stay-at-home 
in their tastes, have selected the site of a palatial residence in town and 
weighed the respective attractions of the numerous historic country 
seats at present in the market, picturing themselves in the rdle of 
gracious and generous hosts. Assuredly some unselfish souls have 
compiled lists of relatives and friends to be rescued from poverty, or of 
colleges, hospitals, and charitable institutions to be endowed. All 
have won delight by the exercise of imagination, stimulated by hope— 
life’s greatest blessing. Why pity them ?—Mr. GraHaM PETRIE, 
The Times, May Ist. 


The letter from The Times quoted above is the only one 
on the much discussed Irish Hospital Sweepstakes which 
hits the mark and explains the popularity of the game which 
so many of us are playing at this moment. The game of 
*“* Let’s pretend we are rich.” It is the oldest game in the 
world and the most satisfying, and I am, at this moment, 
playing it in company with hundreds of thousands of my 
fellow creatures, in spite of all the Stigginses and Nosey 
Parkers of modern administration, for I am, in my imagina- 
tion, the owner of one of the £30,000 prizes to be drawn on 
May 30th and raced for on June 3rd. 

If I am to be intelligible I must, even at the risk of 
appearing egotistic, say something of my circumstances. I 
have a little house in London with a spare room—in much 
request by my country cousins—and an old country house, in 
deep country—not a “ place ’’—just a house with a garden and 
a couple of paddocks. This house fills to the brim and over 
in the holidays with great nephews and nieces, whose parents 
bring them, to my great joy and contentment, for real old- 
fashioned country holidays. Otherwise I live alone, save for a 
young friend who makes her home with me in the country 
in between the holiday seasons. I have no car, my chief 
economy being locomotion—omnibuses in London and third- 
class fares out of London—and my chief extravagance my 
garden, on which years of care have been lavished. My 
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income used to be enough for these modest requirements, 
but latterly a man has had to be parted with in the country, 
and the London house is getting very shabby, while there is, 
for the first time, an overdraft at the bank, which is swelling 
slowly and uncomfortably ; while my nieces with their 
growing families and increasing taxation are finding life 
harder each year, and I am unable to do anything now to 
help them. Now I understand that no one will—like Mr. 
Scala—win £300,000. We are limited to £30,000. My 
budget, therefore, is made up for this sum. 

First of all come the nieces who must each have a sum 
to make all smooth for the year. Then other members of 
the family, hard hit by the times we live in. Here also 
follows a scheme for sending the National Review, the best 
of all monthlies, to many overseas friends and country 
neighbours, and an endowment for an institution (not a 
charity) I am deeply interested in. I look to give away 
£10,000 in one way and another. Every penny of this is 
earmarked and so no one need apply for a grant! But as 
for the remaining £20,000, solid pounds, that will be used 
for things I have wanted all my life in my houses and garden, 
and for elbow room. I think the most blessed thing of all 
about having a sum of money suddenly and unexpectedly 
would be the loss of the sense of strain about money and 
ends meeting. I would perhaps buy and keep a motor-car, 
but I am not sure of this—other matters come before a car, 
and it would absorb a large amount of capital the income of 
which would be taxed. It isno part of my scheme to support 
Madame Deficit’s dole drawers. If I could run a car without 
investing a large sum on which 4s. 6d. would be paid, plus 
an added super tax, I might consider it. But whether the 
car is, or is not provided for, I should Blue the remaining 
money on improvements, on pictures, on theatres and con- 
certs, and on travelling, and above all on ease of mind. My 
banks (I have two) should each have a large balance kept 
inthem. I should not add one item of permanent expenditure 
(except perhaps the car), but I should frolic through the rest 
of my life feeling that I had really had some fun for my 
money. Twenty years ago, when I had similar day dreams 
of a large accession of wealth, my ideas were quite different. 
I wanted more land, to farm it myself, to have a dairy and 
my own cows, to have a laundry and my own washerwoman. 
I would have built model cottages to house my people and 
I should on those days have enjoyed the luxury of running a 
small landed estate, which should have been very well cul- 
tivated and useful, and which, while not paying its way to its 
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owners in cash, would have given dividends of another kind 
and have brought a measure of prosperity to the countryside 
where [I live. 

But, alas, we have learned in this country, under successive 
extravagant Governments, that we can, under no circum- 
stances, increase our establishments or expose a larger surface 
than we can help to the tax gatherers, and that if we want to 
enjoy any money that comes to us, we must spend it here 
and now, before it disappears for good. A cynical friend 
here interrupts me to ask what I should do if I won a prize 
of £100. That, I regret to say, would be immediately 
absorbed by my overdraft and I shouldn’t notice it. 

NITETIS. 
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THE CHARM 


SARKIN Baka came into my compound at sunset. We were 
old cronies and his greeting was that which men give each 
other who have shared the toil and reward of hunting over 
countless miles of bush. As “ Chief of the Bow” in my 
district, he held a reputation seldom equalled and never 
beaten by his predecessors in craft leadership. I had hunted 
with many Africans in my time—good, bad and indifferent, 
but the best had been mediocre compared with the small 
wizened man, grey-headed and spare of flesh, who sat facing 
me—his fingers drawing idle patterns in the dust. 

At first we spoke of local matters, the crops and lack of 
rain, the welfare of his children—he had three fine sons 
farming, one of them just married—and other topics of the 
village. The talk ran easily enough, but both of us regarded 
it as subsidiary to the one subject of real importance— 
** beef.”” We came to it in due course, and interest deepened 
in Sarkin Baka’s shrewd dark eyes. He looked on me—for a 
blundering white man—as worthy of his attention. It was 
my habit to work hard and carefully at the game, and he 
realised, I think, that keenness which I always brought on 
our expeditions. I had learnt from him how to use my eyes, 
the chief asset in following big game, and had become quick 
to notice the faint mark of spoor on dry ground, the blood 
smear on a leaf and the hang of bent grass or twig. I might 
miss absolute sitters—and, indeed, had often done so at the 
end of a long gruelling stalk, but the old man never did more 
than click regretfully at the sight of disappearing dust with 
the “beef”? unharmed inside it. He recognised my 
limitations with native courtesy. 

Sitting there that evening, we planned a short excursion 
for the next day. The direction and time of starting were 
fixed, and everything being arranged I dismissed Sarkin Baka 
with a word—“ till to-morrow.” He took no heed of it, and I 
glanced at him in surprise. He was fumbling in his pouch 
and muttering to himself. Presently he looked up. “I have 
brought you something,” he remarked, and held out a handful 
of small black objects. I inspected them doubtfully. He saw 
that I was at a loss and, clearing a space in the dust, laid 
them reverently on the ground. One was a copper ring with 
a black lump attached to it which looked like a blob of 
beeswax. Two similar lumps were strung on thin leather 
strips, and a fourth one, flattened, hung as a pendant from 
what was evidently a neck cord. 
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‘““ What are these?” I asked curiously. Sarkin Baka 
smiled. ‘‘ Hunter’s luck,” he said. He picked up one of the 
leather throngs and touched the black lump. 

“Inside this is a charm made for me in writing by a 
wise man many years ago. It has never failed.” He added 
the two other things, indicating each in turn. 

** Light—sound—smell—such are the ‘ nama’s ’ protection 
against man. But these three charms are man’s resource. 
Worn on the forehead, at the back of the head and round the 
neck, these ‘laya’ make the ‘ beef’ blind, deaf and dull to 
scent.” 

I nodded. Such matters were not to be treated with 
unbelief or ribald laughter between sportsmen. They were 
too serious for that. I kept a becoming gravity on my face 
and bent to handle the queer assortment. 

** What of the ring ? ” I asked. 

“* It is worn on the first finger of the right hand—the bow 
string hand—and ensures good aim.” 

“* Always ?”’ I questioned, wishing to see what he would 
say. 
** Always,” he replied solemnly, adding, “‘ So long as the 
distance be not too great.” 

I liked the little sophistry, knowing that your native 
hunter rarely looses his arrow till he is sure of hitting. 

‘“* These are powerful charms, indeed,” I said. “I thank 
you for the gift of them. We shall prove their strength 
to-morrow.” 

The Sarkin Baka took my little present of Kola-nuts with 
a satisfied air and departed, leaving me to my opportunity for 
a smile at his naive confidence in the charms—a confidence 
which I could not share. 

In the event, I almost forgot the things. When I came 
out of my house some while before the dawn next day, Sarkin 
Baka rose like a faint shadow from where he had been squat- 
ting under my verandah and greeted me in the customary 
way. His first question was concerning the charms. Rather 
guiltily I returned to the house and fished them from the 
wooden box into which I had thrown them. He assisted me, 
without remark, to ornament my helmet fore and aft with 
the right insignia, sling the pendant round my neck and 
adjust the ring. 

Thus decorated, I followed him out of the compound in 
the starlight, and for an hour we swung along through the 
bush in a silence which befitted the hush before daybreak. 

The night was windless and the atmosphere filled with the 
hot, dry smell of parched earth, for the rains were long over- 
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due. Our beat was the dry swamp bush country lying 
between the Hadeija and Katagum rivers which flowed east 
and, eventually joining, emptied their waters into Lake Chad. 
It was good game country, but, as all hunters know, even 
the best grounds are sometimes devoid of beasts for no known 
reason. I was hopeful of getting a good stalk and shot at 
dawn on one or other of the feeding grounds, but I was 
prepared, at any rate, for disappointment. 

It seemed, after all, that I was going to have a blank day. 
The first pallor of dawn flushed the sky as we drew near one 
of the likely spots. It was still too dark to see across the 
open glade, and so we sat quietly under cover waiting for the 
light to strengthen. It came with tropic swiftness, and I 
searched the whole feeding ground for game with eyes accus- 
tomed to picking out objects in a half-light. Nothing! As 
soon as we had made sure of this we wasted no more time, 
but struck across the open to the far side. The precious dawn 
hour, when game feeds peacefully near the thick cover and 
the morning breeze has not yet begun to stir the grasses, 
would soon have passed, and every minute of it was valuable. 

Sarkin Baka led the way swiftly and silently from place 
to place. His eyes were reading every sign on the dusty 
ground and finding little that was fresh. It looked as if the 
big ‘‘ beef ’ had abandoned that part of the bush for the last 
twenty-four hours at least. We saw plenty of the smaller 
stuff—duiker, oribi and black-flanked gazelle—which no 
doubt were permanent occupiers of the ground, but I was not 
after the graceful little creatures and let them scamper off 
unharmed. Once I had a back view of a wart-hog busily 
rooting up the soil for his breakfast, but on circling round to 
get a side view, found him a moderate specimen with poor 
tusks, so left him to it. 

The morning was turning out a failure. We visited all the 
likeliest places, one or other of which would normally have 
held a herd of roan, hartebeeste or water buck, but on that 
morning there was nothing doing. The same emptiness 
greeted us everywhere, and by 11 o’clock I gave it up. The 
sun was blazing. By that time the big game, if it were in the 
neighbourhood at all, would have gone into thick cover for 
the mid-day rest, and reluctantly I gave the word to 
Sarkin Baka, and we headed for home by a slightly different 
route. 

And then the unlooked-for happened. 

The trees thinned away in front of us. A wide, dry pan, 
called a “fako” by the wandering Fulani herdsmen who 
water their cattle there, after the rains have turned it into a 
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lake, gleamed like a white patch in the surrounding bush. 
Across it’s cracked and dusty surface moved a solitary and 
magnificent specimen of a roan antelope—the finest it had 
ever been my luck to see. The graceful sweep of horn back 
over its withers looked all of thirty inches, if not more—a 
trophy such as I had not hoped to get in that district, where 
the roan did not carry big heads. 

Sarkin Baka and I sat down to watch him and take 
counsel. There were difficulties. The animal was about 
three hundred yards from us and drawing slightly away 
towards the centre of the “ fako.” A hot wind was blowing 
from us in his direction—an awkward fact—and, to make 
matters worse, the great mud pan was as bare as a board 
without a blade of cover—once I had left the shelter of the 
last tree. 

We kept our eyes on the great beast, and presently saw 
him halt in the middle of the pan, where he began to snuffle 
in the dust, perhaps hoping for a patch of damp mud and the 
last of the water. 

There was no time to be lost. It was clear that he would 
not stop long on that sun-baked “ fako,” but would move 
off it into dense cover, where a shot was impossible. 

I crawled quietly to the foot of the furthest tree, and 
while steadying myself considered the position again. The 
roan was now, by my calculation, a fraction over three 
hundred yards from where I lay—a long shot and one which I 
rarely cared to take in full sun glare, with the heat waves 
making the air jump and shiver between sight and target. 
Ordinarily, I should not have tried it, for I hated to wound a 
beast and perhaps lose it if not crippled. But the head was 
too good to give up, and I resolved if I failed to knock the 
roan over that I would follow it up all day, and longer if 
necessary, to put it out of the pain of a wound. 

I took a steady sight up the foreleg to the shoulder point. 
A long three seconds with breath held and slow pressure on 
the double-pull trigger—then the report. A dull thud 
following, told me that I had hit him too far back. The roan 
kicked on the impact and, swinging round, cantered away 
across the pan. I watched him go, swearing heartily at my 
failure, when, to my astonishment, he pulled up after travelling 
a hundred yards and stopped to look about him. The 
distance was, of course, too great for a sure shot, and again I 
considered rapidly what to do. To try and get round to the 
other side of the pan was futile. The beast would be away 
long before I could cover half the distance. A slow crawl 
out into the open seemed equally useless. I could not get 
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within range that way. He would spot or scent me almost 
at once. 

My disturbed reflections were interrupted by Sarkin Baka. 
He had wormed his way to where I lay and now touched my 
foot. I looked round. 

“Why do you wait?” he asked. “He will not die 
without another shot.” 

“Too far,” I snapped, for I was feeling peevish with 
everyone—myself included. 

“Then why do you not approach nearer ? ” 

** Across that !”’ I jerked my head in the direction of the 
open ground. ‘“ Have sense, Sarkin Baka. You know as 
well as I do that I could not move a dozen paces without being 
seen.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“* He will not see you,” was his answer. ‘“ You have for- 
gotten that you bear the charm.” 

It was a fact that I had—completely. I had not even 
noticed the ring on my forefinger in the excitement of the 
moment, although it was a little tight and I had felt it pre- 
viously. 

** Foolishness,”’ I said crossly, for my temper was ruffled. 
“What is this child’s talk about charms? The ‘ beef’ is 
wounded and suspicious. Of course, he will see me the 
moment I get into the open.” 

“* Not so,” the old man said firmly. ‘‘ You do not believe 
in the power of the charm. I know that you think it is 
nonsense—and yet I tell you that with it you can walk up 
to the ‘ beef ’—ay—and touch him if you will. He will not 
know of your coming.” 

His tone was so earnest and emphatic, he looked so hurt 
by my unbelief that I felt rebuked. Already I was sorry 
for my show of temper. However much I might ridicule to 
myself, his faith in these Koranic runes, written in brown ink 
on yellow paper and sewn into leather cases, I had no right 
to deride it openly. To Sarkin Baka these amulets were 
tremendous things. The very faith they inspired helped him 
in his profession, making him determined that they could 
not and so should not fail. Their power was very real to him. 
Even though to me they meant nothing, since I was not 
looking for miracles in hunting, it was very boorish of me to 
pooh-pooh their value. I hastened to make amends. 

‘You mistake,” I assured him gravely. “‘ These ‘ laya’ 
I am certain have much power in your case. My only doubt 
was that they would not help a white man, for whom they 
were not written.” 
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“Tt is all one,” he answered. “ They will serve you as 
they have served me.” 

I gave it up. Looking out again over the “ fako,” I saw 
that the roan was still standing there in the full glare of sun- 
light. Our talk had lasted but a few seconds. I allowed 
myself a few more to decide what I should do. There was 
no other hidden point from which to get a finishing shot. 
If I went out towards the roan, at the worst he would clear 
off and I should have to follow him, tracking for hours, 
perhaps, through thick bush until I came up with him. 
But there was no other way, and all the while he must be in 
pain. I might, with luck, get within fair range before he 
bolted. I didn’t think there was a hope of it—but it must be 
tried. 

I nodded shortly to Sarkin Baka and got slowly to my 
feet. The next moment I was walking out over the glaring 
mud pan with a carelessness which was practically the result 
of indifference. Under any other circumstances, it was the 
last thing I should have done. The hunter’s instinct to 
conceal himself up to the end of his stalk would have been 
in me, and this showing of myself in full view would have been 
disquieting. In this case it did not matter. I was really 
out to drive the “ beef” into the bush and there get up 
within shot. In a few seconds the roan would spot me and 
wee... . 

It was certainly very curious. The few seconds had 
passed and there was no change. Nothing had happened 
except that I had walked steadily forward and was still 
walking. The big antelope was standing in the same spot 
looking away to my left. He had not shifted his feet so 
far as I could tell, and his attitude was one of rapt con- 
templation. With a half shrug I walked on; he would 
bolt in another moment, but it was strange that he had let 
me get even that distance closer. 

I had actually made a hundred yards across the “ fako ” 
when I saw the roan look first away from me and then turn 
his head full in my direction. Instinct shouted in me to 
halt and remain stock still, since a motionless figure scares 
game less than a moving one. Almost I pulled up and then 
some counter voice within—whether of defiance or a new-born 
confidence—drove me on. For, watching the animal, I sud- 
denly became convinced that I was not in the picture as far 
as he was concerned. Amazing! He actually seemed to be 
looking through and beyond me in a casual sort of way. 
The big ears were not pricked forward, and after a few 
moments of indifferent regard he turned his head away 
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again. My feelings were extraordinary. I tried to imagine 
what was going on in that beast brain, what mist was fogging 
the keen vision—and all the while I was drawing steadily 
nearer. By that time I was within a hundred and fifty yards 
of him. The harsh crackle of my heavy boots on the brittle 
surface must have been clearly audible. What in the name of 
all hunting gods was the reason that he did not notice ? 

Suddenly the roan walked a few paces forward, put his 
muzzle down to blow in the dust again, and once more raised 
his head. My heart was thumping with excitement. Yard 
by yard I went on, feeling that the whole thing was uncanny. 
It was a dream stalk—a fantastic vision of sleep. In a 
moment I would wake up. Eighty—seventy—fifty yards. 
He bulked like a prize bullock in front of me, broadside on, 
and seemingly still unconscious of my presence. I went 
another ten yards further, and then my determination 
failed me. 

I stopped and shot him cleanly through the heart, not 
daring to risk a sudden stampede and the prospect of an 
awkward chance of him going away. The big roan crashed 
down and never moved again, while I went up to him and 
sat upon his flank, literally quivering with the reaction. 

In the distance Sarkin Baka came loping along, his face 
one grin of triumph. 

“* Greeting,” he rasped out when he reached me. “ Said 
I not that it would be thus? You did not believe—yet I 
knew—I knew.” 

I looked at him soberly. 

“A marvel,” I said. ‘ Truly, these matters are too high 
for me. Henceforward I must believe.” 

Satisfied, the old man bent to inspect the kill. “A big 
bull” was his comment, “‘ but he had no chance against the 
charm.” 

We turned homeward, leaving the great beast lying 
there until men came to cut him up. But all the way back 
my mind was busy with the adventure. Could I actually 
have walked, I asked myself, much nearer to the quarry ? 
Would it have stood there unheeding or unconscious of my 
existence—which ?—until I touched its flank? Had the 
roan antelope undergone a spasm of mental aberration, such 
as I had heard sometimes attacked wild animals, or was it, 
as Sarkin Baka averred, the power of the charm which carried 
me unseen and unsuspected across four hundred yards of 
open ground ? 

That is a question to which I can find no certain answer. 

A. C. G. Hastinas. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


EpucaTION: THE REPORTS OF THE CHIEF INSPECTORS. 

The publications of His Majesty’s Stationery Office are 
seldom best sellers. None the less, in spite of the careful 
summaries and even the graphs in which they abound, they 
often attain to a perfection of style and a degree of interest 
denied to the post-war novel. The Reports of the Chief 
Inspectors of Schools, published last month, are an example. 
Much that they contain is intended, no doubt, for the 
educational specialist ; but there still remains a great deal 
to interest the layman as well as the teacher. And what 
attracts most of all is the impression conveyed of a body of 
men working eagerly, skilfully and conscientiously to make 
the coming generation in Scotland a better educated and (one 
hopes) a happier generation than its predecessor. There are 
three separate Reports here bound together in a single 
volume. Dr. J. C. Smith, the Senior Chief Inspector of 
Schools for Scotland, reports on the Southern Division, which 
includes Edinburgh. Mr. James Clark reports on the Western 
Division, the centre of which is Glasgow. The Northern and 
the Highland Divisions, with centres at Aberdeen and Inver- 
ness, are dealt with by Mr. W. E. Philip. The layman, 
skimming lightly over questions of staffing and administration 
and averting reluctant eyes from the problem of the mentally 
deficient, turns with pleasure to those paragraphs in which 
Dr. Smith examines the possibility of simplifying the school 
curriculum. Premising that “a general report is scarcely 
the place to lay down dogmatic prescriptions for the lightening 
of the curriculum,” he “ contents himself with indicating in 
general terms the subjects of instruction in which simplifica- 
tion is feasible and desirable and those in which it is not. 
In music, physical education, drawing, handwork and nature 
study there should be no reduction of content nor any lowering 
of standard. Physical education indeed should get, and is 
beginning to get, a larger place in the curriculum ; so should 
music. As for handwork, before the War we were in a fair 
way to get a progressive course of handwork carried through 
the school from bottom to top: the War threw this develop- 
ment back, and though the subject has regained its place in 
the infant and advanced divisions, it has not done so in the 
middle school. It should now receive not less but more 
attention.” And so he concludes that the ‘‘ Three R’s,” with 
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history and geography, are the only subjects that can be 
lightened. But “improved methods will lighten any subject 
in more senses than one. Content can be lightened by post- 
poning some things to the advanced division and jettisoning 
some others altogether. In reading, for instance, time may 
be saved by abandoning the practice of ‘ reading round the 
class’ in favour of the ‘reading group’. . . and in arith- 
metic, by doing smaller sums and more of them, postponing 
certain ‘rules’ to the advanced division, and jettisoning 
obsolete or seldom used tables or parts of tables. (The so- 
called ‘ groat’” was last minted in 1856, but still figures on 
some blackboards.).” The same procedure is advised for 
history and geography, and a learned authority is cited for 
the dictum that a man need know only two capes, Horn 
and Good Hope. ‘“ But the lightening of these subjects 
should come mainly from a livelier choice of topics, post- 
poning, especially in history, abstractions and causal se- 
quences, and offering instead topics that appeal to the senses, 
emotions and imaginations of young children. The net 
result would in all likelihood be not the impoverishment but 
the enrichment of these two subjects.” 

From the curriculum the Chief Inspector proceeds direct 
to the problem of dealing with pupils who are above, or 
below, the average. ‘‘ When a curriculum has been framed 
for the primary school which the normal pupil can successfully 
complete by 12, or a little earlier (to leave some freeboard), a 
further problem awaits solution—how should this normal 
curriculum be modified for pupils above or below the 
normal? So far a solution has been sought by one or other 
of two plans. On the first plan there is a common curriculum 
for all, but the slower pupils get more time to cover it and 
the quicker less. In practice this has usually meant that the 
slower pupils repeat a class and the quicker pupils skip one. 
The second plan is to divide the children of each year, 
preferably when they emerge from the infant department, 
into three streams, A, B, and C, graded by ability, and to 
provide three different curricula to suit these different 
grades. The ‘three stream plan’ has not yet, so far as I 
know, been adopted in any primary school in this Division, 
but there is no reason why it should not be given a trial in 
some of our larger schools. . . . There is a third plan which 
in good hands might prove the best of all and would be 
feasible even in schools of moderate size: the three streams 
might be within the class itself. The class could not, and 
need not, be split up for all subjects; the ‘three stream’ 
division would be mainly for the ‘three R’s.’ The chances 
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of success would be much greater if the teacher carried on the 
same pupils for several years.” 

We have quoted from this Report at some length for the 
reason that, while the questions raised are no doubt technical 
from the point of view of the Education Department, the 
solution ultimately proposed will require, in the last resort, 
the sanction of the parents. It is obvious, for instance, that 
it would be difficult to introduce any scheme for grading 
school children according to their ‘category of ability ” 
without the co-operation and approval of the parents. These 
and many other topics the reader will find discussed with 
sympathy as well as ability in all three Reports. We hope 
this Blue Book will receive the careful attention and study 
which it deserves. 

Youtu HosteE.s. 

The first of the hostels set up by the Scottish Youth 
Hostels’ Association was formally opened on the afternoon 
of Saturday, May 2nd, by Lord Salvesen, one of the honorary 
presidents. This hostel is situated in Old Broad Meadows 
in the Yarrow Valley, about five miles to the west of Selkirk, 
and is to be the first of a chain of hostels extending throughout 
Scotland, designed to enable walkers to see the beautiful parts 
of their own country without having to pay any more than 
if they were staying in their own homes. The hostel at 
Yarrow has separate dormitories for men and women, but 
communal rest rooms and cooking appliances, and there is 
ample space in the leafy glades round the building for campers 
who prefer to bring their own tents. Although the cost of 
building these hostels will be met by the Association, it is 
intended that, once set up, they should be self-supporting. 
At Broad Meadows the hostel is under the care of a warden, 
and there is a nominal charge of one shilling a night. 
Several hundred people were present at the opening, among 
them walkers who had come from Glasgow as well as Edin- 
burgh and the Borders, and thirty young men and women 
spent the night in the building. The local reporter looked 
askance at the display of blue shorts and berets—the latter 
were apparently much in evidence—but noted with approval 
several “ brown-faced young women sensibly attired in tweed 
skirts and blazers,” and he became lyrical when he discovered 
“a little orchestra of violins and drums playing Scottish airs 
in front of the hostel: the music mingled with the rushing 
of the wind in the trees and the whistling of the birds looking 
down from their nests among the branches.” ‘Tramping is 
more in vogue in Germany than it is with us. There it has 
grown to gigantic proportions and hostels have been opened 
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that are resorted to by tens of thousands. Even Norway, 
with its scanty population, started a similar movement a 
year ago, and already it numbers 3,000 members. In Scotland 
the Association is at present trying to set up a branch of the 
movement in Aberdeen, and, if that succeeds, they plan to 
extend their operations to Perth and Inverness. Everyone 
must wish success to the Scottish movement, but everyone 
must also hope that we shall avoid that cult of the nude 
which has done so much harm in Germany. 

From Youth Hostels there is a not unnatural transition 
to the efforts of Messrs. MacBrayne to open up the West 
Coast of Scotland. Their line of steamers, formed into a 
limited company in 1928, already possesses a fleet of modern 
and up-to-date vessels, and the latest addition to the fleet, 
the Lochfyne was recently launched and took up service 
in May. The Lochfyne is a twin-screw all-electric ship, 
including the main propelling machinery, and is the first 
British-owned Diesel-electric ship ever built. An incidental 
advantage of electric propulsion is that it makes the ship 
steadier than the ordinary steamship and therefore more 
comfortable. The Lochfyne with its two funnels and its 
smart appearance is like a miniature liner in lay-out. She is 
215 feet long by 30 feet beam, with a speed of 16 knots, and 
carries about 1,200 passengers. The propelling machinery 
consists of two electric motors each coupled by shafting to 
the propeller and deriving current from two Diesel engine- 
driven generators, and the available engine-power is 1,600 
brake horse. The current is direct with a pressure of 500 
volts. Many innovations are possible with electric machinery, 
but that of most general interest is the new possibility of 
control. In the ordinary ship when the captain operates his 
telegraph on the bridge, the engineer below directs the engines 
accordingly. In the Lochfyne when the captain puts his 
telegraph to “stop” or “go astern” he automatically stops 
the engines or puts them astern. In other words, he actually 
controls the ship from the bridge. It is this feature of 
control that justifies the use of electricity in this ship, though 
it would be an extravagant method of driving an ocean-going 
boat. The MacBrayne ships ply in coastal waters of such a 
character and use harbours demanding such manceuvring as 
to make the more expensive type worth while, on account 
of the greater ease, speed and certainty it gives in shallow 
waters and confined spaces. 

Scorvus. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE ST. LEGER 


To the Editor The National Review. 


DeEaR Srr,—As one who has seen most winners of the St. 
Leger since Lord Falmouth’s Jannette beat her stable 
companion, Childeric, by four lengths in the year 1878, 
may I venture, with all politeness and respect, to correct 
your distinguished contributor, Mr. Locker-Lampson, when 
he writes in the present number of this Review that the 
first winner of the famous race was Lord Rockingham’s 
horse, Sampson. 

The St. Leger was instituted in the year 1776, when the 
race was won by Lord Rockingham’s Allabaculia, a brown-bag 
daughter of Sampson, from a field of five starters. She was 
riden in her owner’s green jacket—now the Fitzwilliam 
colours—by Singleton, a nephew of the famous John Singleton 
who served Lord Rockingham in the dual capacity of trainer 
and jockey, and served him, moreover, better than did his 
colleagues of the Governments of 1765 and 1782, when his 
Lordship was the Whig First Minister of the Crown. 

Your obedient Servant, 
J. S. SANDARS. 

Chertsey. 

May 15th, 1931. 


BAD FLYING DIRECTION. 


To the Editor, The National Review. 


Sir,—If the accounts in The Times of April 24th, 1931, 
and April 27th, 1931, are correct, the deaths of Air Vice- 
Marshall Holt and Flight-Lieutenant Moody are another 
perfect example of the inevitable result of bad direction of 
the flying. The facts are: two aeroplanes, both under 
control and with their engines running satisfactorily, collide 
in broad daylight at such a low altitude that the until-then- 
uninjured-occupants are unable to save themselves with their 
parachutes. 

The only excuses that bear looking at in a collision of this 
sort are (1) bad visibility, which, if bad enough, would 
exonerate both pilots. Unfortunately no mention of bad 
visibility on this occasion ; therefore it may be assumed that 
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visibility was normal. (2) A sudden engine failure, or 
jamming of the controls, of the upper aeroplane, causing it to 
make an unexpected, sudden, and unavoidable dive. As the 
upper aeroplane landed all right soon after, and nothing of 
the sort was mentioned in The Times account of the inquest, 
this reason is also deleted. 

What happened ? The leader of the formation, thinking 
that all was clear, dived 500 ft. The left-hand machine of 
the formation, passing behind the Moth, touched it. This 
proves that the Moth was a considerable distance in front 
of the left-hand aeroplane when the dive commenced, for, had 
it been directly underneath it, the dive would have carried 
the formation over the Moth. Therefore the Moth was not 
invisible to Sergeant Wareham the whole time: it must have 
been in his field of vision at some period. Why didn’t he see 
it? Because his attention was glued on his Flight-Com- 
mander and his formation, both of which were on his right. 
Is it wise to fly in such a formation that each pilot’s entire 
attention is taken up in keeping his place in that formation ? 

Now turn to the Moth, the lower machine, proceeding 
across country at 1,500 ft. above sea level (why not at least 
at 3,000 ft. ?) with Air Vice-Marshall Holt acting as observer. 
The entire formation diving on the Moth must have been 
perfectly visible throughout to A.V.M. Holt unless it was 
keeping the sun exactly at its back. This is extremely 
difficult to do, is not mentioned, and may therefore be 
dismissed. 

Why did not A.V.M. Holt indicate the formation to his 
pilot, on whose part the slightest turn would have carried 
them to safety ? 

We don’t know the answer, but we do know that either 
(1) A.V.M. Holt was not paying attention to what was taking 
place around and behind him, his first duty towards his 
pilot, or (2) he thought that the formation would pass clear 
of the Moth. 

Years of acquiescence in the R.A.F. system of allowing 
aeroplanes to miss each other by inches makes (2) the more 
probable to my mind. 

Anyway, the collision occurs at 1,500 ft. ; the Moth spins 
out of control ; the occupants decide to abandon the machine ; 
too late. 

From 1,500 ft. deduct the height above sea level of the 
ground, deduct also the distance the Moth fell before they 
tried to get out, and you arrive at a height at which a para- 
chute is about as much use as a bucket. 

Therefore what is the point of the taxpayer paying for an 
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expensive parachute for an Air Vice-Marshall who flies across 
country at 1,500 ft., dangerously low, when there was no 
reason to prevent him flying at 3,000 ft., at which altitude 
both their lives would have been saved ? 

Everyone should ask themselves : 

“Could this have been avoided ? Would it have been 
better for the country if this crash had not occurred ? ” 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


ICARUS. 
May 10th, 1931. 


A WAY TO ECONOMISE. 


To the Editor, The National Review. 


Sir,—At a time when economy is so important, I venture 
to call attention once more to a possible saving of some quarter 
of a million pounds which is worth the consideration of the 
electorate. When the House of Commons, without consulting 
the country, voted its members £400 a year out of the 
pockets of the taxpayer, the main argument for the innova- 
tion was that men of ability and high character who could 
not afford to give their services gratuitously would thus be 
enabled to become members; but it is surely ridiculous that 
salaries should be paid to members who are able and willing 
to serve without payment, if they can be secured to those 
who really need them in another and more constitutional 
manner. It is remarkable that when the matter was under 
debate, no one seems to have pointed out that payment of 
members is a common law liability of the constituencies. 

According to Sir William Anson, the customary charge 
in the time of Henry VIII was four shillings a day for a knight 
of the shire and two shillings for a citizen or burgess. In 
1681 the member for Harwich successfully sued his consti- 
tuents for his wages, while as late as 1846 Lord Campbell 
expressed the opinion that the common law still survives, 
and that a member can still insist on the wages fixed by 
custom. 

In the course of time a seat in Parliament became so much 
an object of ambition that members ceased to exact payment 
from their constituents, but it seems clear that if law and 
precedent are followed, members should be paid by the 
constituency which is the appointing authority, rather than 
by the State, which neither appoints nor concerns itself with 
the member’s qualification, nor exacts any duty beyond one 
attendance when he takes the oath. Moreover, the “ flat 
rate’ operates very unequally as between county and London 
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members, since these latter are put to little expense as com- 
pared with the former. 

Since the sanction for payment of members rests merely 
on a resolution of the House of Commons, there is no question 
of repealing an Act of Parliament ; all that is required is to 
enforce the common law and enact that members may legally 
claim £400 a year, or such other sum as may be fixed, from 
the ratepayers of the constituency. 

In most cases members would forego their wages, but 
this would be no bar to those to whom the salary is a con- 
sideration. The increase in the rates, though trifling, would 
bring home their responsibilities to the ratepayers, who would 
not only be more careful to get a good article for their money, 
but would be likely to elect a local man, rather than a nominee 
of the party caucus. 

It is to be hoped that in the interests of economy and 
freedom of choice, which is of the essence of true democracy, 
electors will exact from their Parliamentary candidates at 
the coming election pledges to carry out this reform. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. D. Fow er, 
April 10th, 1931. 25, Fitz James Avenue, W.14. 


ON MAKING COFFEE 


To the Editor of The National Review. 


Sir,—I read the recipe given in the May number of The 
National Review and I should like to say that, though the 
method you speak of is the correct French one, it is 
exceedingly difficult to get English servants to carry it out 
properly, as it involves an attentive cook and boiling water. 

It is true that the various coffee machines, such as X or 
Blank do not make the absolutely perfect coffee produced 
by the true French method, -but they make something 
drinkable, hot, and on the whole satisfying, and in houses 
where coffee is made by the hostess, or by the parlourmaid 
on the sideboard, in a “ coffee machine,”’ it is safe to accept 
the cup of coffee offered. It will be drinkable, while in most 
houses, hotels and restaurants it is not. 

There is, therefore, much to be said for the coffee machine. 
I should like to add that we use Kenya coffee. 

I am, 
Yours truly, 
Hitpa H. Reapy. 

Four Throws House, Hawkhurst. 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “‘ expectations of rain ” 
—not necessarily the “ rain amounts ”—for Valentia in the S.W. of Ireland 
and for London ; these two places have been selected as being fairly typical 
of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas show the times 
about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives an estimate of 
the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will 
be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in conjunction with 
the curves shown above ; stippled shading in this curve shows when rain is 
least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a useful guide for 
selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to 
be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 
8a.m.to8a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be above the seasonal average. 

(6) That this excess will be most marked in the Western 
districts and least marked in the S.E. of England. 

(c) That August will be an abnormally wet month over 
the British Isles generally, and particularly so on the 
Atlantic coasts of Ireland. 

(d) That, in the extreme West and North of the British 
Isles, a period of rain excess will set in during the 
second half of June, but that the excess will not 
generally affect the S.E. of England during that 
month. 

(e) That during the first week of June there will be little 
rain anywhere in the British Isles. 

(f) That, during the seven days, June 18 to 24, there will 
be considerable rain in the extreme West and North 
and in many other parts of the British Isles, 
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WEATHER NOTES FOR JUNE. 

The Past April.—The rainfall of last April was even more 
erratic than usual. Most of Scotland and Western England 
had a considerable deficiency, whilst the Eastern half of 
England had a large excess. In the London area it was 
notably wet, but in that district the previous four months 
had all been deficient in rain, so that the total amount recorded 
since November was, at the beginning of May, still 11 m.m. 
below the normal figure. Contrary to the general impression, 
the month’s temperature at the London Observatory proved 
to be slightly above the normal figure for that month. 

The Coming June.—Residents in India are familiar with 
the terms “little monsoon” and “ big monsoon’’ which, 
in normal years, are associated with the setting in of the 
summer rains over the Peninsula. Some periodic tendency 
of a somewhat similar nature has been recognised as taking 
place in Europe also. Such as they are, these tendencies are 
said to manifest themselves in two cold spells, the average 
dates of these visitations being May 16th to 20th and June 5th 
to 15th. Some time about these dates, then, cold polar air may 
be expected to advance towards the Southward, across Europe. 
On the second visitation in June, the arrival of the “ cold 
front”? is usually accompanied by thunder. After about 
June 15th the summer wind normally prevails at W.N.W. 
and, for better or for worse, summer conditions become 
established and continue until the autumn. 

According to our investigations for the 8.E. of England, 
the barometer in June is likely to be generally high during 
the first ten or eleven days of the month, after which it should 
fall. In the middle of the month the first of a series of 
barometric depressions may appear and be accompanied by 
one or two days of recurring fogs in some places, and occasional 
thunderstorms in other places with unstable conditions 
prevailing for three or four days. Considerable fluctuations 
of temperature are again indicated for the month but, on 
the whole, the temperature in 8.E. England seems unlikely 
to be below the seasonal level. It is possible to hazard a guess 
that about June 5th the conditions will be relatively cool, 
about June 10th relatively warm, some time between June 16th 
and 19th decidedly cool, between June 20th and 25th 
decidedly warm, and that from June 28th to the end of the 
month the conditions will again be cool. 

Rain.—The curious fact has been established that, dealing 
with the S.E. of England, if we refer to the quarter of the 
day 6 p.m. to midnight, the rainfall in June for that particular 
interval of time is, on the average, greater than for any 
other month of the year. Dunboyne. 14,v.1931 


A LESSON IN POLITICS 


The Endless Adventure. Vol. II. Walpole and the First 
Parliament of George the Second. By F. S. Oliver. 
(Macmillan, 15s. net.) 


England’s Crisis, by André Siegfried. (Cape, 10s. 6d. net.) 


These are two books which, though the second is not 
comparable in merit to the first, everybody should read who 
cares to think about the present and future of England, Great 
Britain, British institutions and the British Empire. They 
are easy to read, yet, unlike so many books that are easy to 
read, they are not superficial. Mr. Oliver’s is both solid and 
brilliant: Professor Siegfried’s is clever and tendencious. 
The one teaches its lessons indirectly by the example of the 
past: the other seeks to inculcate them from an examination 
of the present. Mr. Oliver’s chief interest is in the un- 
changeable fundamentals of politics, while Professor Siegfried 
focusses his attention upon a passing phase of economics. 
Both are valuable, both will provide almost inexhaustible 
matter for discussion and meditation, but there is no question 
that the more lasting book is that of the historian from 
whom it may once more be gathered—what Thucydides 
observed and remarked—that the lessons of history are 
recurrent. Some up-to-date people, who will not brook that 
anything old or well-tried should still have value, may be 
tempted to say that far more is to be learned to-day from 
experimental psychology and from investigations into the 
psychology of masses than from anything so antiquated as a 
study of century-old history. But such a remark would 
hardly stand the test of a serious investigation. Present day 
psychology is in far too rudimentary a state to give any sure 
guidance in the complicated but ancient game of politics, 
whereas history, especially history such as Mr. Oliver’s, 
abounds in clues both to the conduct of statesmen and to 
that of the people whose destinies that conduct, to some 
extent, decides. I shall not hesitate, therefore, in this article 
to quote at length from Mr. Oliver’s book, with the certainty 
of thereby encouraging diffident readers to tackle it whole. 

Many readers, no doubt, would be diffident if they were 
baldly told to take up the second volume of a historical study 
which began with the reign of George the First and will end 
with that of George the Second. Walpole is still, perhaps, a 
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name familiar to anybody who has had to pass an examination 
in general English history, but it is strange how little may 
remain in the mind beyond a name and a date. Perhaps the 
general impression of Walpole is that he was an astute, solid, 
comfortable and a trifle cynical politician who was in power 
for twenty years and who kept England solid and com- 
fortable with no difficulty, astuteness and cynicism— every 
man has his price ’—being arts enough to secure this happy 
end. On this head alone Mr. Oliver’s book will amazingly 
undeceive them. Instead of the scene and the man as above 
depicted, they will find a brilliant comedy, with tragic possi- 
bilities, played by a strutting peacock of a king, a wise queen 
who swayed her husband by the immemorial arts of female 
diplomacy, and a minister strong enough and sure enough of 
himself to submit temporarily to royal disfavour, to check- 
mate political opponents by superior strategy and to retreat 
with such discretion after momentary defeat as to turn it 
into decisive victory. Merely as a narration, this is an absorb- 
ing book, though its central portion, which deals with the 
extremely complicated international politics of Europe, some- 
times encourages disattention. It contains some unsurpassed 
portraits of individuals, notably of vain and pompous George, 
of Caroline his queen, of Walpole, and of his leading opponent 
Carteret ; and both the beginning, with its account of George’s 
accession and of how Walpole, whom every courtier thought 
disgraced, rode easily back into power, and the final book, 
with its description of Walpole’s turning of the tables on his 
adversaries after a serious defeat, are as entertaining and 
exciting as any good novel. Yet it is not with this side of the 
book that I propose to deal: such virtues need no more than 
recognition, for comment cannot add to them. The political 
wisdom of certain passages, however, might escape the 
interested reader of the narrative, so that it is worth while to 
dwell upon these, all the more since anyone who, in his daily 
life, sees politics in full activity must reflect that here are old 
truths, too often forgotten, so persuasively put as to make 
us marvel at the obtuseness of human beings in acting, just as 
often, as though they had never been known. 

Passing over, then, the admirable sections of Book Five, 
entitled “‘ Concerning the character of George the Second,” 
** Concerning the character of Queen Caroline,” and ‘“‘ Of the 
different stages in George the Second’s career, and how little 
his character was changed by the experience either of good or 
of evil fortune,”’ and even the very apposite contrast between 
the pace of eighteenth century life and that of to-day—with 
the advantage by no means all on the side of to-day—which 
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forms part of the opening section of Book Six, let us turn to 
the section entitled ‘Concerning the comedy of Europe 
between 1726 and 1740.” This is, in effect, an apologia for 
uneventful times and an expression of doubt as to the greater 
historical value of periods marked by cataclysms and catas- 
trophes. There are words here which ought to be taken to 
heart. 

* Political catastrophes are not so very different from 
these others (7.e., physical). They destroy a great deal, but 
they change very little. So soon as the extent of their 
destruction is perceived, mankind applies its unreflective 
energy to building up again, as ants do when their heaps are 
trodden on. Old traditions guide the work and new theories 
count for very little. ... 

“ Things that have lasted for a long time (like Roman law, 
the Roman state, or the Roman church) have usually been 
made very slowly and amid endless contention. Blundering 
reformations, and no less blundering reactions, have been of 
frequent occurrence; but generations of stout-hearted and 
reasonable men, working by the light of experience, have 
contrived to keep the upper hand. These have not sought 
perfection, but have been content to deal with things as 
things occurred. The worst of great convulsions is that 
stout-hearted and reasonable men, working by the light of 
experience, find little or no employment. For the time being 
their places are taken by panic-stricken and unreasonable men 
in a prodigious hurry, who work by the light of flares and 
bonfires.” 

When since 1914 have we been free from the light of flares 
and bonfires, or not been afflicted with unreasonable men in a 
hurry ? And will it not be said as truly of the mid-Victorian 
age as of Walpole’s that: “ It is in periods when the world is 
neither sunk in lethargy nor shaken by upheavals that states- 
men of constructive ability are most likely to obtain power 
and most able to use it for the advantage of their fellows. At 
such times there is sympathy enough to encourage their 
efforts and stability enough to sustain the fabrics which they 
build” ? 

In such periods, Mr. Oliver holds, there is valuable material 
for study, if only the historian will “ believe ” in them: “ We 
should learn how kings, governments and statesmen attend 
to our relations with our neighbours when there is nothing 
out of the common to disturb them, and how the international 
business of mankind is done during those long stretches of 
time when the attention of private persons is occupied mainly 
with their own affairs.” 
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In the contrast drawn later on between the foreign policies 
of Walpole and the French Cardinal Fleury, who played 
patiently and won the rubber, there are two pages on European 
unity which point a very different, but an equally important 
lesson. Mr. Oliver, taking the view that Walpole’s impatience 
of foreign politics was not due to a policy of isolation but to a 
desire for a lasting European peace, says: “In serving 
England, Walpole, consciously or unconsciously, was serving 
the unacknowledged commonwealth of Europe.” He then 
proceeds to develop what he means by this commonwealth, 
and to expatiate on the fact of European unity. Europe, he 
insists, in spite of all its differences and its innumerable 
tongues, is a “ vital and organic unity ” in a sense that is not 
always understood in America. “‘ The American union lacks 
what Europe has—an ancient inheritance held in common ; 
the riches of long-suffering, of baulked endeavours, of age-old 
traditions that still move the hearts of men.’ He proceeds : 

“The toughness of steel is partly the result of much and 
heavy hammering. European unity, after more than three 
thousand years, is still on the anvil; but even the unfinished 
product is a stubborn and infrangible thing. Its knotted 
filaments and intertwisted fibres are the legacies of tribes and 
peoples who have lived as neighbours, quarrelsome or kindly, 
since the days of Homer. . . . When we speak of the future 
of the English-speaking nations or of the Anglo-Saxon race 
throughout the world, the theme soars upon the wings of 
poetry and sentiment. . . . But the people whose home is 
Britain cannot escape from their own particular environment.” 

Nobody more than Professor Siegfried should be glad to 
read those words, for what underlies his book is a very obvious 
fear lest, under the pressure of economic developments (which 
he analyses very clearly), England may be tempted to desert 
Europe, to become a member in some closed un-Kuropean 
system. The lesson that he reads us as a candid friend is not 
all of the nature of disinterested advice. It is true that he 
points out our failings, especially our laziness and self-satis- 
faction, our tendency to be simply aggrieved when things go 
wrong ; that he thinks that nothing short of a revolution will 
enable any political party to come out into the open and say 
“you must lower the standard of living and work harder ” ; 
that he sees no hope for England in Imperial preference and 
that looks upon her as at a crisis in her history which, what- 
ever else it means, will mean a serious change from much that 
seemed unchangeable at the end of the last century ; but he 
also makes a powerful plea that, as a matter of policy, into 
whatever international economic system England is forced, 
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she will be ill-advised to forget that she belongs to Europe. 
He says : 

*“* England has, in a sense, fallen between two stools, the 
European continent to which she does not belong, and the 
non-European world for which she has neither the youth nor 
the temperament. She is beginning to realise, slowly and 
rather regretfully, that her splendid isolation has come to an 
end. Caught between ‘ Fordised’ America and a ‘ cartel- 
lised ’ Europe, she will eventually have to enter some inter- 
national economic alliance. Should she look overseas and 
try to fall into step with the young Anglo-Saxon countries, or 
should she turn back to the Old World whence came her 
culture ? This problem is so urgent that it has become a real 
preoccupation to the thoughtful Englishman of to-day.” 

Professor Siegfried does not solve the problem for us, 
though his fears are onl; too obvious. He is particularly 
afraid of England’s becoming a partner of the United States, 
as may be seen from the pains he takes to point out the 
inferiority of the position that would be hers. This, and his 
insistence—which is an unusual concession from a Frenchman 
on intellectual grounds—that culturally, as well as com- 
mercially, England counts in Europe, bring a smile to the 
lips of the canny reader. 

Now let us return to Mr. Oliver for another lesson of a 
totally different kind, and one that touches us very nearly 
at the present moment. Walpole made a serious mistake in his 
political judgment when he laid himself open to his enemies 
over his attempted fiscal reform. He roused a storm of 
prejudice which was sedulously, and legitimately, fanned by 
his political adversaries, of whom the chief was Bolingbroke, 
working behind the scenes. Failing to still the tempest by 
reason, he was compelled to shorten canvas and ride it out. 
And he rode it out so well that, before the next test of popular 
favour at the polls, fair winds had supervened. From this 
episode, which is narrated with immense spirit in the last 
hundred pages of his book, Mr. Oliver draws several reflec- 
tions. The first, and not the least valuable, is the negative 
one, that a small electorate is just as prone to be carried away 
by sudden gusts of popular feeling as a large one; and that, 
therefore, while the large electorates of modern democratic 
days is no safer than the small and anomalously privileged one 
of Walpole’s day, it is, at the same time, not more dangerous. 
As Mr. Oliver says: ‘“ Prejudice and panic, blended in 
various proportions, affected the action and the fate of 
governments at the time of the Popish Plot, of the Sacheverell 
agitation, of the South Sea Bubble, of Walpole’s Excise Bill, 
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of Walpole’s struggle to keep out of the Spanish War, of Pitt’s 
efforts to emancipate the Irish Catholics. It would not be 
easy to find in modern times more flagrant instances than 
these.”” Moreover, ““ When popular feeling was unmistakably 
roused, the small, corrupt and privileged electorate of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was no better able, 
nor apparently any more disposed, to resist the ‘ Will of the 
People’ than are those enfranchised multitudes who mark 
their ballot papers in the twentieth.” On the whole, thinks 
Mr. Oliver, the Press of to-day, in spite of abuses, does service 
in lighting the world, thus minimising the effect of ‘“ those 
suspicions that are bred in darkness.” 

At all events, a fury of suspicion was aroused when 
Walpole brought in an Excise Bill which in itself would only 
have stopped the leakage of revenue by corrupt practices in 
respect of those articles on which Excise was already charged, 
but which was taken, not without reason, to be the precursor 
of a system of “‘ general Excise.”’ Mr. Oliver’s conclusion, on a 
survey of the probabilities, is that Walpole had a statesman- 
like fiscal scheme, if not a wholly wise one, in his mind, of 
which the fundamental principle would have been “the 
exemption, so far as possible, of the necessities of the poor, and 
the laying of the chief burden upon luxuries, especially upon 
the luxuries of the rich.”” Unfortunately for Walpole, as he 
certainly should have remembered, the very word “ excise,” 
since the Stuart days, had had a sinister ring for Englishmen : 
and a few unguarded words in the House during the session 
of 1732, during the debate on the Salt Tax, gave the Opposition 
a perfect opportunity for a whirlwind campaign. 

“A general excise, as it was depicted by Walpole’s 
enemies, would have added grievously to the cost of living, 
would have violated the privacy of every Englishman’s home, 
and would have swamped the electorate with hireling wretches 
whose votes would turn the scale in favour of the Government. 
Bolingbroke and his friends were now armed with two weapons 
which even blundering tacticians can use with fatal effect— 
they had found a word of odious significance which they 
could tie like a label round the necks of their opponents ; and 
they had also found a cry that would appeal directly to the 
bellies and backs of the whole population. People were told, 
and soon came to believe, that their food would cost them 
more; and their drink; and their clothes; and all their 
other necessities, comforts, and luxuries. Broadly speaking, 
these statements were untrue, and even if they had been true, 
it might still have been an excellent bargain to secure better 
trade, with the reasonable prospect of higher wages and more 
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regular employment, at the price of some slight addition to 
the cost of living. But it was in the interest of the Opposition 
to keep the eyes of the people fixed upon an immediate danger 
and to hide away the hope of ultimate benefit.” 

No man alive in England to-day can say that history does 
not repeat itself, after reading these words. They need but 
little change to be transformed from a calm historical judg- 
ment into a statement of modern controversy. Moreover, 
they go to show that, if the best statesman is he who most 
often reads accurately the signs of the times, there is no 
statesman so gifted that he will not strangely blunder and, by 
so doing, see the memory of his past services and his long 
pilotage swept, in a moment, off to oblivion. 

Yet Mr. Oliver has no indignation against the conduct of 
Bolingbroke, who took the full political advantage of this 
lucky opportunity. He insists, and readers of his first volume 
will remember the long opening essay on the nature of the 
politician, that political struggle is a fight in which those 
whose minds are set on victory must not too closely weigh 
the means that they adopt. The wrong, such as it was, lay 
rather in the system than in the men who took advantage of it. 
Mr. Oliver reminds us that in judging the issues of the Excise 
controversy we see clearly, whereas the contending parties’ 
view was obscured by the “ fog of war.” We must not take 
Walpole’s side too strongly, or condemn the Opposition 
without reason. He says: “‘ The course taken by the Opposi- 
tion in this Excise Bill agitation was not so much a matter of 
choice as of necessity. It was the natural outcome of the 
British system of politics which is a blend of Representative 
and Party government.” And his final pronouncement, as a 
political teacher, in this volume is contained in two or three 
pages on the British system of politics. He ascribes to it the 
well-recognised merits of keeping the administration up to 
the mark, safeguarding popular liberties and of making a 
clean sweep possible when a Government goes stale. On the 
other hand, he is alive to the check that a strong Opposition 
applies to the initiative of a Government; and he seems to 
think that on this ground, if ever, we may eventually be 
driven to modify our system. As he says: 

** A minister has to consider two things at the same time— 
the safety of the nation and the safety of the Government. 
This makes for timidity, procrastination and unthoroughness. 
Foresight is at too heavy a discount. Legislation is not 
presented in the form best fitted to meet the needs of the case, 
but in that which is least likely to provoke a violent attack. 
The path of the would-be law-maker is ambushed by fears at 
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every turn; by his own fears, by the greater fears of his 
colleagues, and by the fears of his supporters in the House of 
Commons, which are the greatest of all. In the constant 
search for compromise, his grand aim is apt to fade out of 
sight, and only a few of his minor aims are achieved. Under 
the party system it is difficult for legislation and policy to 
keep pace with the rapidly changing conditions of the world, 
and the prophets of evil foretell the ultimate impotence of the 
British form of government. Should we ever break with our 
ancient institutions it will probably be because we feel that 
we are being strangled by them.” 

Mr. Oliver thinks that the virtues of the system outweigh 
its defects, though he would be unwilling to “ spend a penny of 
English money or a drop of English blood in bestowing, or 
forcing, the boon on other nations.” Moreover, in turning 
from this disquisition to take up the threads of his brilliant 
narrative, he adds one more dictum on which it is well to 
ponder : 

“ This peculiar system has evolved maxims and a procedure 
of its own. We cannot judge the public actions of our 
politicians by the standards of private conduct. The censures 
of moralists and historians are apt to leave out of account the 
fact that there is a technique of party politics ; and that if a 
politician will not use the methods appropriate to his craft, 
his enemies, having no such compunctions, will beat down his 
defence.” 

This may seem a hard saying, but a little reflection will 
show its truth. And it suggests another reflection upon our 
British constitution, which is that there is great political, as 
well as sentimental, virtue in the Throne. A wise sovereign 
whose reign is not too short acts, as the letters of Queen 
Victoria amply show, as a sure governor, should the oscilla- 
tions of a statesman tend to become too irregular. For if 
to the politician, as Mr. Oliver puts it, ‘‘ the nation consists of 
persons whom he sees under three different aspects—as his 
fellow-countrymen, as his masters and as his dupes,’ the 
sovereign has for him a less fluctuating appearance, since he 
is more than a fellow-countryman, less than a master, but 
least of all a dupe. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


My Northcliffe Diary, by Tom Clarke (Victor Gollancz, 
8s. 6d.).—Mr. Clarke served on the staff of the Daily Mail 
from 1911 to 1922 with an interval of two years’ Army 
service in the Great War. During the whole period he kept a 
vivid and detailed diary which forms the groundwork of this 
fascinating book. It is in the main a character sketch of 
the man who made the Daily Mail and thereby created 
modern popular journalism, and who for a few years was 
more powerful in this country than any Government. We are 
shown in the Introduction the main motives and principles 
which underlay Lord Northcliffe’s dynamic nature. They 
were four in number: Passion for power; ‘“ Britishness ”’ ; 
hatred of slipshod work; and lastly, an uncanny instinct 
which he called his “ sixth sense.” Throughout this book 
we see these characteristics illustrated. He broke away from 
the traditional educated view that the daily Press exists to 
publish whatever news the public happenings in the world 
may provide; he created news; he introduced into it the 
novel and startling element of surprise. ‘If a dog bites a 
man it isn’t news ; if a man bites a dog it is news.” We may 
disagree with this view; we may deplore the popular thirst 
for the sensational which it has aroused; we cannot deny 
that, carried out as Lord Northcliffe carried it out, it has 
proved arresting and overwhelmingly successful. Hear him 
down the telephone to the News Editor of the Daily Mail: 
““ Why are there so many people wearing silk hats in Hamp- 
stead this morning? Send a reporter to find out why.” 
And when the newspaper had suitably magnified the anni- 
versary of the Jewish New Year at the Hampstead synagogue, 
he rings up next day to remark “ that the 1,500,000 Jews in 
London had found something in the paper to interest them.” 

Every man, woman and boy of the hundreds who staffed 
his newspapers and magazines felt his eye upon them indi- 
vidually and dreaded the explosions of his wrath. A man 
was once seen in the Daily Mail office, nervously taking off his 
hat to the telephone instrument at the other end of which 
the “‘ Chief” was booming. At times he showed himself 
almost too Puckish in his dealings with his most loyal 
lieutenants, as, for instance, when he appointed the door 
commissionaire at Carmelite House to be censor of advertise- 
ments and invited the whole advertisement staff to lunch 
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in Carlton Gardens to meet the new censor. In describing 
the close of his life, when love of power and unlimited wealth 
had produced their inevitable reactions in a loss of balance 
and self-control, Mr. Clarke shows a sympathetic reticence 
and dignity. The impression we finally gain is that of a 
unique yet intensely human personality. The possession of 
genius brings with it its own revenges, and those to whom the 
world gives everything often receive but little. Seen through 
the radiance of his success, Lord Northcliffe yet stands out 
as a lonely and by no means a happy man. 


The Shiny Night, by Beatrice Tunstall (William Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d.).—It seems that in this restless and standardised 
age we must go back at least a century to recapture the real 
atmosphere and individuality of the English countryside. 
Mary Webb achieved it for us in Precious Bane; the author 
of this attractive story has gone a long way on the same 
road. The scene is laid in Vale Royal on the borders of 
Cheshire and Shropshire, among the farmers and squires of 
that rich cheese-making vale, during the early years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. The tale centres round old country tradi- 
tions and customs, some of them grim enough, such as the 
fashioning of stone or wax images of a man’s enemies with a 
solemn curse attached to each. It may seem strange to 
some of us that belief in witchcraft and in curses come home 
to roost should loom so large in the nineteenth century. 
Miss Tunstall may have pitched her date some fifty years 
too soon, but she knows her people so well that we are con- 
tent to leave it to her to say. Their workaday world, with 
with its homely language and shrewd wisdom, is drawn with 
such insight and sympathy and in such restrained yet vivid 
language that we have an altogether delightful book, in days 
when so few books, even the clever ones, make pleasant 
reading. Is it really true that the phrase, “ Minding your 
p’s and q’s”’ comes from an ancient usage amongst country 
innkeepers ? They chalked their customers’ weekly reckon- 
ings on the doorstone of a Saturday night under the heads: 
P for pints and Q for quarts. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on. 


“New Discoveries Relating to the Antiquity of Man,” by 
Sir Arthur Keith, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., F.R.S. Williams 
and Norgate, Ltd., £1 1s. 


This first-rate book by a first-rate man is readable even by the 
uninstructed. 


“ Le Ministére Clemenceau,” by Général Mordacq. Two vols. 
Plon, 18fr. a vol. 

This is the best war book yet printed in French. It is a day-to-day 

accurate diary of events. General Mordacq was M. Clemenceau’s military 


secretary. The book is admirably clear and has the merit of being 
uncensorious. Another volume is yet to come. 


“Three Parties or Two,” by Sir Edward Grigg, K.C., M.G. 
K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. Ernest Benn, Ltd., 2s. 6d. 


The best political pamphlet of our time. 
“ Stories about the English Language,” by D. Ponton. 
The Wessex Press, Poole, 2s. 6d. 


This is one of an admirable series of story lesson books for small children. 
They are imaginative, accurate and attractive. 


““Garnered Sheaves”’’; Essays, Addresses and Reviews by 
Sir James Frazer, O.M. Macmillans, 21s. 


Another Golden Dough. 


Fully Trained Male and Female Wiens available 


NURSES AND NURSING HOMES 


CAVENDISH NURSES PENARTH, SOUTH WALES. 
54, BEAUMONT STREET, W.1 NURSING HOME. 


, — WW 
Snate. Welbeck i877 and, 1950 Surgical, Medical and Maternity. Good 


ay or night for all cases. comfort; attention; well recommended. 


food ; 


CITY OF LONDON MATERNITY HOSPITAL, DE. I. : 
CITY ROAD. RYDE, I. of W. 


onease tehneradl 8171. 
Trained Midwives and Maternity Nurses supplied 
to any part of the country upon application to 
the Matron. 


ALDERSHO 
HUTAN MATERNITY NURSING HOME. 
Moderate fees; personal attention. Apply Matron, 


COLWYN BAY. 
OUTRAM LODGE NURSING HOME. 
Suton. Maternity, Medical cases; trained nursing 
‘special etary quiet, lovely grounds. 


CESTER. 
THE LEICESTER HOME OF TWILIGHT SLEEP, 
8, ELMFIELD AVENUE, 
Largest number of twilight cases in Midlands. 
Apply prospectus. Matron—Miss Gardner, 
C.S.M.M.G. (S.R.N.), Cert. Mid. 


WESTWARD NURSING HOME. 
ARGYLL STREET. 
*Phone—858 and 896. 
All Medical Cases taken; moderate terms. Sister 
Gentle, F.B.C.N., S.R.N., M.C.N., M.R.B.N.A. 


SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
SOUTHSEA MEDICAL NURSING HOME. 
3 & 5, BRADING AVENUE. 
Acute and chronic cases received; ideal position. 


SOUTHSEA. 
KING’S SERVICE NURSING HOME, 
ELM GROVE. 
*Phone—8767 Portsmouth. 


One of the largest and oldest established Surgical 
and Medical Homes in the South of England. 
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